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7 War 

: Anybody who thinks America 
will not fight when her fundamen- 
tal rights are violated is mistaken. 

We dare not wholly abandon 
the protection of neutral rights.” 
The foregoing quotations from the 
statement of Bernard M. Baruch 
before the Senate foreign relations 
committee on April 6 fairly repre- 
sents American sentiment, we be- 
lieve. 

Twenty-two years ago our Army 
ind Navy aided Britain, France 
and their allies in Europe and on 
the Atlantic “to make the world 
safe for democracy.”” We didn’t do 
so well on that program, it would 
seem, as one views the world map 
a score of years later. Not only 
have democratic governmental prin- 
ciples failed to get rooted in Rus- 
sia, Germany, Italy and other parts 
of eastern Europe, but twenty of 
the twenty-five Latin American 
countries are dictatorships or com- 
munes. If a people prefer a dic- 
tatorship, it is not our business to 
force democracy upon them, so 
long as they do not make horrible 
our lives by parading faithlessness 
and brutality before a_ civilized 
world Nor will we countenance 
intericrence without use of the 
high seas and air in conducting 
peacciul commerce with peoples 
who wish to trade with us. 

Wl the succeeding months of 
1939 bring the tragedy of another 
Eur an war? Can the United 
State; honorably escape involve- 
ment’ If we do become involved, 
what will be the trend of aviation 
deve pment in this country during 
the next decade? Will the CAA’s 
nd [e2tvere flying program be cancelled 
vi lits is t military emergency makes 
‘emnd for speedy training of 
pilot; under methods where only 
the tictest survive ? 

(Turn to page 14) 

















$100,000,000 Earmarked WPA 
Funds Sought For Airports 





Ist Transcontinental Retires May 1 CAA Report Receives 
Passenger Flights are 
Made by Trans-Canada 


The first regular pass<nger carrying 
plane took off on Apr. 1 when Trans- 
Canada Air Lines inaugurated its coast- 
to-coast service, having carried mail 
coast-to-coast since Mar. 1. Not much 
more than a year and a half old, the 
corporation has a fleet flying between 
Montreal and Vancouver, 3,000 miles, 
and offering daily shuttle services be- 
tween Vancouver and Seattle and Leth- 
bridge and Edmonton. 

An act of parliament in Apr. 1937 
brought the new organization into ex- 
istence, and today it us-s facilities of 
Canadian National Railways for con 
venience and economy. The corpora- 
tion was capitalized at $5,000,000 in 
shares of $100 each, and the national 
railway must always hold a majority 
of the stock. 

Passenger and mail service were ef- 
f<cted by TCA as early as Sept. 1937 
when the line was less than six months 
old. The first flights were made be- 


General Approval; No 
Action by Congress Is 
Likely This Session 


LTHOUGH it is frankly  con- 
£% ceded in Washington that there is 
no chance of obtaining enactment by 
Congress this session of permanent 
federal aid for airports, proponents of 
airport development are hopeful of 
having $100,000,000 of next year's 
WPA funds earmarked for airport im- 
provements and construction 

The 1940 estimates for WPA have 
not yet been submitted to Congress 
but it is understood that the WPA is 
sympathetic to the plan suggested by 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority in its 
report to Congress that the first stage 
of the proposed development of air- 
ports be met with WPA funds 

It is noteworthy that in 1938 WPA 
expended $35,000,000 for airports and 
that since it came into existence it has 





tween Vancouver and Seattle, a dis- Stephen A. Cisler, spent more than $112,000,000 _ Hence 
tance of 122 miles, but preparation if $100,000,000 is earmarked for the 
time was needed to perfect the trans- , P — year starting July 1, 1939, almost as 
continental route. On Oct. 1, 1938. Who Retires from the Postal Service — jyuch money would be spent in one 
daily mail schedules were started be- After Long Air Mail Career (See year as has been spent over the past 
tween Winnipeg and Vancouver. Story Page 3). three and a half years. 





The Civil Aeronautics Authority in 
its report to Congress Mar. 24 recom- 


Senate Lets Germany Take Air Lead,  weniti’ssecmancnt federal aid. pro. 
ram for airports to be accomplished 
Ignores Pleas for New NACA Center tra sae rn. Be sage cd 


be to improve 236 airports designated 
as air mail stops with WPA funds. 
The second stage calls for $230,000,000 


Despite warnings by the Army and to the NACA is to start all over again 
Navy that the American air forces will which means a difficult battle between 


be equipped with ‘“‘second-best’’ air- now and adjournment. . 
; : ; pene 4 : , _ ¢ to extend adequate development to 860 
craft unless aeronautical research facili- Greatest single argum<nt in favor of : - 
“ie — a ~ “ ; a : airports, and the third stage would be 
ties are “materially expanded,” the Sen- Sunnyvale was presented in a letter : ‘ Se eee 
ate appropriations committe n Apr igned intly by Brig. Gen. H. H an over-all improvement and construc- 
ate 4a é oO 2 @¢ . signec 0 ; f a cn. . “ 

PProp F 6 ) : tion program costing $435,000,000 for 


8 reported out the second deficiency Arnold, Chief of the Army Air Corps, 
bill without the $10,000,000 funds and by Rear Adm. Arthur H. Cook, 
which had been requested by the Na- chief of the Navy Bureau of Aeronau- 


3,500 airports including the construc- 
tion of more than a thousand new 


tional Advisory Committee for Aero- tics. The letter outlined seven reasons fields. ; — 
nautics for a second research laboratory why the project should be built with- Washington observers believe it is 
at Sunnyvale, Cal. out delay. These were in brief: impossible at this date to get Con- 

Following the House action of 1. The Army and Navy are depend- gressional approval of a nation-wide 
eliminating the project completely, the ent upon the NACA for fundamental  4!rport development program, hence the 
Senate committee, in the belief of avia- scientific data which make possible the immediate objective is to secure a sufhi- 
tion experts in Washington, delivered improved performance of aircraft cient earmarking of W PA funds to 
one of the most stunning blows to U. 2. Another nation, by the develop-  im™sure the program getting started 
S. aeronautical development that Con- ment of five major research stations for Since the CAA was ordered merely to 
gress has ever delivered. It is virtually aeronautics, now has aircraft of greater make a survey of airports and submit 
impossible now to obtain favorable military effectiveness, and as matters ‘commendations to Congress, the prob- 


lem of a permanent program still re- 
mains and evidently it will be up to 


action on the floor of the Senate, since stand will probably have enduring 
the project was eliminated from both supremacy. 
committee reports. Only recourse left (Turn to page 15, col. 2) (Turn to page 6, col. 1) 
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With the return of the viene 
Flight” to its schedule this mon*, 
Chicago and Southern offers 


d trips daily between 
three roun Pp wo 


the Great Lakes and the 


C. & S. flies the “Valley Level 
Boule” from Chicago to New 


Orleans, and connects with 


evelY transcontinental air-line. 


Schedules are carefully designed 
to offer the traveling public 
quick access to every important 
city in the Mid-West and South. 


Chicago and Southern has ——_ 
over 20,000 scheduled flight 


landings in the last 2 years 


with no delays caused by ag 
pumps. That’s dependability: 










@ Pertinent to its outstanding 
record for flying “on schedule,” 
Bruce E. Brown, Vice President of 
Chicago and Southern, in charge 
of operations, states: ‘Chicago 
and Southern pays tribute 
to the superior performarce 
and efficiency engineered into 
PESCO fuel pumps—standard 


equipment on all our transports.” 
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IRVING TAYLOR IS 
NAMED TO CHAMBER 


Robert Ayer Also Appointed by Jouett 
as Foreign and Technical Posts 
are Filled 

( John H. Jouett, president of the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce of 
America, announced Apr. 6 the appoint- 

f Irving H. Taylor as head of the 
ber’s foreign trade department. Mr. 
has been chief of the automotive- 
utics trade division of the Depart- 
if Commerce. 
Jouett also announced the ap- 
ntment of Robert W. Ayer as man- 
f the technical and engineering 
department of the chamber. Mr. Ayer 
has been chief of the flight branch of 
the aircraft airworthiness section of the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority. 
ming of Mr. Taylor marks the 
1g by the chamber of a vigorous 
foreign trade promotional program and 
brings to the industry an expert long 
experienced in export matters. The new 
department will fill a gap in chamber 
activities which many in the industry 
have felt has needed filling for some 
time. 

Born in Detroit, Mich., in 1895, Mr. 
Taylor has had 16 years of export work 
Educated in Detroit University and 
Princeton University, he served with the 
A. E. F. in both France and Italy, and 
after the war resumed his pre-war posi- 
tion with the Lalley Light Corporation 
of Detroit. Im 1923 he joined the ex- 
port department of Dodge Brothers and 
two years later joined the Department 
of Commerce. From 1928 to 1930 he 
was in the export branch of General 
Motors, leaving to take charge of the 

‘partment of Commerce office in Mi- 

Italy. He then served as the De- 
nents’ automotive-aeronautics trade 
nissioner to Europe from 1931 to 
when he was appointed com- 

| attaché in Vienna. Since 1934 

as been chief of the automotive- 
autics trade division in active 
of aviation trade promotion 


Ayer will provide much-needed 
iaison between the industry and gov- 
ent agencies, particularly the Civil 
utics Authority. He has been ac- 
ively engaged in the technical branches 
f aviation for 13 years. Born in Win- 
hester Va., in 1905, he received his 
ition in Middlesex School and Har- 
niversity where he took his degree 
echanical engineering. He was a 
charter member of the Harvard Flying 
Club. At the same time he joined the 
Naval Reserve and learned to fly the old 
TG’s” at Squantum Air Station. 
One summer vacation was spent with 
right Aeronautical Corp. and a second 
ner as stress analyst and test pilot 
irchild. After graduation in 1929 
mpleted a small amphibion for Sky- 
ys, Inc., in Boston where he was en- 
1-charge during his last year in 
The constructor was Z. D. 
and Mr. Ayer then joined 
le and other associates in organ- 
ing Granville Bros. Aircraft in Spring- 
1, Mass., which produced the Gee 
racers in later years. In 1931 he 
ined Stinson as an engineer, two years 
being placed in charge of multi- 
engine projects and in 1935 in charge of 
ll engineering. He joined the Bureau of 
Commerce in 1937 as chief of the 
ght branch to help revise the regula- 
ons governing flight characteristics and 
tformance. 
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Airport Execs to Meet 


Wayne, Ind., Apr. 10—Capt. 
Clarence F. Cornish, manager of Ft. 
Wayne Municipal Airport, has called 
‘meeting of the third district of the 
American Association of Airport Execu- 


tives for May 5 to be held here. 
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Join Aero Chamber Staff 


Irving H. Taylor, appointed man- 


ager of the export department. 


Robert W. Ayer, appointed manager 
of the technical department. 





Calendar 


Apr. 19-22—3d Annual Louisiana Air 
Tour, to begin at Alexandria. 

22—Pageant of Transportation. 
Municipal Airport, Oklahoma 
City. 

May 1-4—2ith Annual Meeting, Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United 
States, Washington, D. C. 

14—Cotton Carnival Air Show 
Municipal Airport, Memphis. 

May 22-29—SAE World Automotive En- 

gineering Congress, New York. 
May 25—R. Ae. S., Wilbur Wright Me- 
morial Lecture, by G. W. Lewis 
London, England. 

May 26-27—National Convention, Wom- 
en's Aeronautical Association 
Salt Lake City. 

June—Air Transport Association, En- 
gineering and Maintenance 
Conference, Los Angeles, 

3-4—9th Annual National Air 

Carnival, Birmingham, Ala. 

June 8-11I—SAE World Automotive En- 

gineering Congress, San Fran- 
cisco. 

June 19—Annual Meeting, Florida Avi- 
ation Association, West Palm 
Beach. 

19—I. Ae. S., Session of AAAS 
Summer Meeting, Milwaukee. 

19-24—AAAS Summer Meeting 
Milwaukee. 

21-24—20th Convention, U. S. 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
Tulsa. 

21-30—Florida Air Tour to New 
York World’s Fair, beginning 
at Jacksonville. 

June 24-July 9—10th Annual National 
Soaring Contest, Elmira, N, ¥. 
1@—ASME, Popular Meeting on 
“Trans-Oceanic Flying,” Golden 
Gate Exposition, San Francisco. 
16-23—Roya] National Aeronautic 
Association Meet, Rimini, Italy. 
17-23—Cup of King Peter II of 
Jugoslavia, Fairey Airport, near 

London, England. 
29—30th Anniversary of 
Aviation. 
6-13—Pennsylvania Air Tour, 
commemorating the 10th anni- 
versary of Allentown-Bethlehem 
Airport. 

1-4—National Air Races, Cleve- 

land. 

Sept. 4-8—ASME & Inst. Mech. Eng. of 
Great Britain, Meeting on Me- 
chanical Problems of Modern 
Transport, New York. 
11-15—International Congress of 
the Aeronautical Sciences, I. Ae 
S., Columbia University, New 
York. 
13-15—International Air Traffic 

Association Meeting, New York. 

Sept. 15—I. Ae. S., Dinner to Delegates 
to International Congress, New 
York. 

16—International Aviation Day 
New York World's Fair. 

Oct. 1—Deutsch Cup Race 

mps, France. 

Oct. 2-17—3d International Aeronautical 

Show, Milan, Italy. 

Oct. 5-7—SAE National Aircraft Produc- 

tion Meeting. Los Angeles. 

Nov. 3-7—Annual Convention, Aeronau- 

tical Medical Association, Holly- 
wood-by-the-Sea, Florida. 
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June 


June 
June 


June 
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July 
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July 
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Aug. 


Sept. 
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SUTHERIN RETIRES 


Assistant Superintendent of Air Mail 
Is Replaced by C. M. Knoble 

Dr. John W. Sutherin, assistant 
superintendent of air mail service in 
Washington, is officially retiring on 
June 30 after 42 years of continuous 
service with the Post Office Department. 
Dr. Sutherin terminated his active duty 
with the P. O. during the last week in 
March and is on extended leave until 
June 30. He is being replaced by 
Charles M. Knoble, present chief of 
the air mail division’s operations sec- 
tion. 

“Doc,” as he is widely known in the 
industry, is a graduate of a medical 
school and engaged in the practice of 
medicine at one time. Born in East 
Palestine, Ohio, June 27, 1869, he en- 
tered the postal service Jan. 27, 1897. 
He has been assigned to the air mail 
division since 1922 and at one time was 
assistant general superintendent of the 
government-operated service. He was 
appointed assistant superintendent of air 
mail in 1928. On his last day with the 
P. O., he was presented with a watch 
by members of the air mail service. First 
Assistant Postmaster General W. W. 
Howes made the presentation. 

Knoble, who replaces Dr. Sutherin, 
joined the air mail service on May 12, 
1920, during the time that it was oper- 
ated by the government. 





Late News 





NOBLE RESIGNS 


Announced at the White House late 
April 12 was the resignation of Edward 
J. Noble as chairman of the CAA to 
become a $l-a-year executive assistant 
to Secretary of Commerce Harry 
Hopkins. Noble is accepting a position 
at Hopkins’ request and with President 
Roosevelt's approval. Robert Hinckley 
will be the new chairman of CAA and 
the White House stated that “in all 
probability” the president will _rec- 
ommend appointment of Edward P 
Warner, present economic and technical 
adviser to the CAA, to the vacant posi- 
tion on the authority. It was revealed 
that Secretary Hopkins has requested 
the President to recommend that Con- 
gress create an office of Under Secretary 
of Commerce. When and if that office 
is created by Congress, Hopkins will 
recommend that the President nominate 
Noble for that position, with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. 


STEVE CISLER TO 
RETIRE FROM P. O. 


Leaves Service May 1 After Playing 
Leading Role in Development 
of Air Mail 


Stephen A. Cisler, general superin- 
tendent of Railway Mail Service for the 
Post Office Department, and one-time 
superintendent of air mail service, is re- 
tiring from the postal service on May 1, 

It is generally conceded that Steve 
Cisler knows more about the air mail 
service than any man living. He is 
known to almost every executive in the 
air transport industry and has played a 
leading role in the development of trans- 
portation of mail by air. The Railway 
Mail Service is giving a dinner in his 
honor Apr. 22 at the Hotel 2400 in 
Washington at which a number of air 
transport people will be present. 

Cisler entered the P. O. as a clerk in 
the Railway Mail Service on Apr. 2, 
1892, 11 years before the first man- 
carrying airplane flew under its own 
power. He rose in the ranks to become 
an inspector in 1905 and later a division 
superintendent. During the World War 
he served as postal agent for the U. S. 
Government in Siberia, returning to the 
U. S. after the Armistice. 

When the government organized its 
own air mail transportation system in 
1925, it was Cisler who was made gen- 
eral superintendent. He held that posi- 
tion from Oct. 26, 1925 to Sept. 30, 
1926, and his headquarters were in 
Omaha for part of that period at the 
time when the government was prepar- 
ing to turn air mail operations over to 
private operators on contract. Cisler 
had the job of straightening out all of 
the government accounts before the 
transfer was effected. 

Late in 1926 he resigned from the P. 
O. to accept a position with Sears & 
Roebuck, Chicago mail order house, as 
supervisor of all the company’s mail 
traffic. He returned to the postal serv- 
ice in 1931 as assistant superintendent 
of air mail at Fort Worth and on June 
10, 1933, he was appointed superintend- 
ent of air mail. He became general 
superintendent of Railway Mail Service 
on Jan. 22, 1934, just before cancella- 
tions of the air mail contracts with 
which he is understood not to be in 
sympathy. Although he had been pro- 
moted to another position he helped his 
successor, Charles P. Graddick, in set- 
ting up the schedules for the Army’s 
carrying of the mail 

Up until the transfer of the air mail 
service to the First Assistant Post- 
master’s office last August, Mr. Cisler 
has retained active contact with air mail 
by reason of his handling schedules. At 
present he is on a final trip around the 
country and will return to Washington 
Apr. 19. 

Among those who have known Cisler 
for many years is W. I. Denning, Wash- 
ington attorney for several airlines who 
first met Cisler in 1904 when the latter 
Denning’s rural mail 


came to imnspect 


route in Georgia 
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ASSEMBLY BILLS 
MEET OPPOSITION 


California Leaders Assert Measures 
Assume National Importance; 
Would ‘Stifle’ Industry 


Contending that regulation of the 
aviation industry already is accom- 
plished by Federal agencies, a group of 
aircraft manufacturers, airline officials, 
chambers of commerce, American Le- 
gion aviation posts, independent aircraft 
operators, flying clubs and private fly- 
ers are protesting three items of legis- 
lation pending before the California 
Assembly at Sacramento. 

Asembly bills Nos. 96, 1173 and 
1890 propose the establishment of a 
3-, 1- and 5-man commission, respec- 
tively, to license, build and regulate 
airports, flying schools and other ac- 
tivities; to form traffic rules and regu- 
lations and to collect 3¢ per gallon on 
high octane fuel, now untaxed. 

T. C. McMahon, Douglas Aircraft 
Co., and chairman of the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce aviation com- 
mittee, heads the 90-odd aero groups 
in the protest. Others leading the op- 
position are Dudley Steele, Union Air 
Terminal; R. W. Millar, president, 
Vultee Aircraft Corp.; C. W. Carr, 
president, Menasco Manufacturing Co.; 
Edmund T. Price, president, Solar Air- 
craft Co.; Palmer Nicholls, president, 
Bendix Aviation, Ltd.; Frank Fuller, 
private flyer; Douglas Kelley, Airtech 
Flying Service; Bill Duck, Duck Air 
Service, and many others. 

They maintain the California bills 
assume national importance because 
their passage would “'stifle’ the avia- 
tion industry in that state, leading to 


needless and onerous legislation in 
other states. That the bills would 
duplicate duties of the Civil Aero- 


nautics Authority has been pointed out 
by the group. Members of the aviation 
industry in California have been asked 
to write letters to members of the 
aviation and aircraft committee of the 
legislature. 

California used 6,034,000 gallons of 
aviation fuel in 1938, of which air- 
lines consumed 7114%, manufacturers 


8.7% and commercial and private, 
19.8%, according to a report issued 
by McMahon. It added that the pro- 
posed tax would cost the industry 


$200,000, and the airlines more than 
$100,000, which they can ill afford. 
Of the state’s 177 airports, the lines 
use only 16, yet they would be paying 
three-fourths of the cost of a program 
which would benefit less than 15% of 
the tax-paying group—the private oper- 
ators and themselves not at all. 
That the funds raised would be in- 
sufficient to create an efficient airport 
betterment program was another point 
made by the report. Because 90% of 
flying in the state uses CAA facilities, 
the report added, the proposed measures 
would be ‘an expensive luxury 
essentially fatal.” 


Prophesies in the report that fuel 
taxes and strangling regulations would, 
rather than help sports flying, vir- 
tually kill it by boosting costs of 
equipment and plane operations, had 
alarmed many small commercial and 
private concerns, it was learned. 





Nebraska Bill Killed 


Lincoln, Neb., Apr. 10—The Nebra- 
ska legislature has killed a bill propos- 
ing to change the present state aero- 
nautics commission setup, following ob- 
jections raised by leaders of the aviation 
industry in the state. L. B. 396 would 
have merged the aeronautics commis- 
sion with the state railway commission. 
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Eight Airlines Earn Recognition 
For Safety Records, Contributions 


American Airlines, Pennsylvania- 
Central Airlines and Continental Air 
Lines were first place winners in three 
respective groups in the 3rd annual 
Aviation Safcty Award of the National 
Safety Council at a luncheon Mar. 29 
in New York City under auspices of 
the Greater New York Safety Council. 
Second place winners were Eastern Air 
Lines, Braniff Airways and inland Air 
Lines. 

Although publicity was bungled, it 
was learned that special awards were 
given United Air Lines and Transcon- 
tinental & Western Air’s eastern divi- 
sion for unusual safety contributions. 
United’s award was in recognition of 
“outstanding contributions in the study 
of personnel and equipment problems 
for the advancement of safety in air 
transport.” TWA's eastern division 
won the “banner safety division award” 
for “having, as a separate operating 
unit, recorded 151,204,506 passenger 
miles without a passenger fatality.” 

American, which placed first in the 


group of airlines operating 50,000,000 
passenger miles annually, won an award 
presented on the basis of a record of 
410,237,966 miles, from 1936 to 1938 
inclusive, without a passenger fatality. 
EAL was second in this group. 

PCA, in Group B, for airlines oper- 
ating 2,000,000 to 50,000,000 passenger 
miles annually, operated 11 years, 70,- 
159,498 miles, without passenger or 
crew fatality. Braniff, in second place, 
had a record of 47,956,588 passenger 
miles without a fatality, from 1932 to 
1938. 

In Group C, for airlines operating 
less than 2,000,000 passenger miles an- 
nually, Continental was a winner with 
10,088,261 safe passenger miles over 
a period, and Inland Air Lines was sec- 
ond with a record of 5,920,895 miles. 

D. D. Fennell, president of the safety 
council in Chicago, presented the cer- 
tificates of award to officials of the six 
transport companies. Among speakers 
at the luncheon was Col. A. D. Tuttle, 
medical director of United. 





Revocation of Pilot’s License Advised 


in UAL Crash; Dispatchers Cleared 


Permanent revocation of Charles B. 
Stead’s pilot certificate for incompet- 
ency in the Nov. 29 crash of a United 
Air Lines DC-3 off Point Reyes, Cal., 
was recommended Apr. 6 in the report 
of CAA Vice Chairman Harllee Branch, 
who at the same time stated that dis- 
patchers Thomas Van Sciever and Philip 
S. Showalter should be cleared of 
charges of incompetency and neglect. 
Branch presided at hearings on the 
west coast Mar. 20-23. The three men 
were given one weck to file exceptions 
to Branch’s report before the CAA takes 
final action. 

Stead failed to perform his duties 
with due diligence in continuing his 
westward flight for an excessive period 
of time after he thought he had located 
himself on the northeast leg of the 
Oakland radio range, the report stated. 
Further, he failed to work an oricnta- 
tion problem which would have revealed 
his position with relation to Oakland 
after he reported that he was on the 
northeast leg of the Oakland range, it 
added. 

“The findings made above establish 
incompetency on the part of Capt. 
Stead in navigating the plane by reason 
of the fact that he did not exercise a 
reasonable degree of alertness in safe- 
guarding the flight,” the report said. 
“Such a finding constitutes proper 
grounds for revoking his certificate 


under that section (609) of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act.” 

Branch’s report clears Stead of failure 
to give proper consideration to fuel 
supply before leaving Medford and of 
failure to recognize the inconsistency 
of compass headings after he believed 
he had reached the Oakland range’s 
northeast leg. 

Van Sciever had been charged with 
“probable guilt” in clearing the flight 
from Medford without due considera- 
tion for the amount of fuel aboard in 
vicw of weather conditions. The re- 
port finds, however, that with all the 
data on hand he was justified in clear- 
ing the plane with its fuel load, in view 
of the fact that under all weather con- 
ditions which reasonably would have 
been anticipated, the fuel would have 
been enough to bring the ship to the 
prescribed alternate airports including 
a return to Medford. 

Showalter was cleared of failure to 
advise Stead to establish his position 
after he was reported on the Oakland 
range, failure to promptly notify his 
superior officers and failure to utilize 
available emergency facilities. He did 
everything requisite in view of the 
plane’s position as reported to him by 
the pilot, the report said, and made 
every effort to secure the cooperation 
of Navy, Coast Guard and Pan Am. 
radio facilities. 





14th NACA Inspection 
To Be Held On May 2 


The 14th annual inspection of the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics laboratories at Langley Field, 
Va., will be held May 2, it has been 
announced by Dr. Joseph S. Ames, 
chairman. The inspection was omit- 
ted last year. 

This year’s program will not in- 
volve an aircraft engineering research 
conference, as in former years, but the 
program will feature a dedication of two 
new wind tunnels. Executives and 
engineers of the aircraft manufacturing 
and operating industries and of gov- 
ernmental and aeronautical organiza- 
tions will attend. Most of those at- 
tending will leave Washington, D. C. 
by boat on the evening of May 1. 


COMMITTEES UNLIKELY 


Neither Senate Nor House Disposed 
to Act This Session 

Slim chance remains that standing 
committees on civil aviation will be 
created in either the House or the Sen- 
ate during the present session. 

In the House Representative Jack 
Nichols of Oklahoma worked for crea- 
tion of a House committee early in the 
session but abandoned his efforts after 
finding little interest from the industry 
and aviation groups. 

In the Senate three persons were in- 
terested in creation of a committee and 
a bill was reported out. Sen. Pat Mc- 
Carran of Nevada was the popular 
choice to head up such a committee, 
but no action has been taken. Senators 
Harry Byrd of Virginia and Harry Tru- 
man of Missouri also were active. It 
is unlikely that anything more will be 
done until next session. 











Senate Takes Another 
Slash in Rotary- Wing 
Funds; $300,000 Left 


The Senate delivered a further bloy 
to proponents of rotary-wing aircraft op 
Apr. 8 when the appropriations com. 
mittee reported out the second q 
ficiency bill with only $300,000 ap. 





proved for experimcntation, 
and procurement of autogiros and 
lar aircraft. Last year Congr 


thorized $2,000,000 for ‘giros. The 
War Department asked for $1,125,009 
this session and the House ap; 
only $600,000. 

With the Senate figure just half 
the amount approved by the Hor ‘ 
outlook for the final figure is pn 
bright It will be determined by 
conference committee. Those who tes. 
tified pointed out that even S$ 
not go far in development of 
utogiros, helicopters and other rotary. 
wing types. Those who appeared be. 
fore the Senate committee were Maj, | 
N. Harmon of the General Staff of the 
War Dept.; W. W. Kellett, president 
of Kellett Autogiro Co. of Philadelphia; 





would 





Congressman Jack Nichols of Okla. 
homa; Carl H. Davis of Washington, 
D. C. who has designed a rotar -wing 


airplane, and E. Burke Wilford, presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Aircraft § 
dicate of Philadelphia. 


F. G. Coburn Testifies 
in UAL-Gov’t Case 
The United Air Lines vs. U. S. Gov- 


ernment case, involving suits growing 
out of the 1934 air mail contract can 
cellations, continued in Washington dur- 
ing the week ended Apr. 8 with F. G 
Coburn, former president of Aviation 
Corp., and associated with Sanderson & 
Porter, engineers, as witness. 

Coburn was put on the stand by C 
Carl Ristine, special assistant t 
torney General, and questions w 
the most part directed toward t! 
1930, meeting at the Post Office Depar 
ment, at which time the airlin 
been accused of deciding who w 
given the various air mail tes 
Coburn refused to admit that tl 
any fraud or collusion connected with 
the meeting. 

The United companies have su 
government for $3,110,555.43, claiming 
that amount in damages resulting f 
the contract cancellations. In 
the government has -filed count 
against UAL amounting to § 
946.23. The hearings are now 
cerned with these counterclaims 
has taken the position throug! 
hearing, which started last sun 
which has continued intermittent 
since, that it was never engaged in 
fraud or collusion. Postmaster ¢ 
Walter Brown merely asked t! 
lines for suggestions and was not 
way governed by their recommen 
UAL States. 

Hearings are scheduled to 
again on Apr. 17 before C 
Claims Commissioner Richard Ac} 


Af 


UAL 


n any 


Shawnee Asks Service 

Oklahoma City, Apr. 10—Pushing t 
plans for opening of an air mail, p 
senger and express route between Am* 
rillo and Memphis via Oklahoma City, 
Trans-Southern Airlines through 1 
president, Jerry Sass, has indicated that 
it wants to serve Shawnee, Okla 
dition to other stops for which 
filed. Shawnee has asked the company 
to stop there. An application for 
tificate of convenience and necessit 
pending before the Civil Aeronautic 
Authority. 
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VMousmcing tle 


New Wings for the Commerce of the World 


As the world’s largest builder of all metal commercial 
transports, Douglas presents the new DC-5. Specifically 
designed for profitable short range operations, this twin- 
engine, high wing monoplane carries a crew of three, 16 
passengers and up to 2621 lbs. of mail, baggage and ex- 
press. For short range operations, provisions can be made 
for up to 24 passengers. Cruising speeds range to well 
over 200 m. p. h. 


With retractable tricycle gear, light wing loading and 
exceptional single engine performance, the DC-5 insures 
safe use of small airports and opens up new transportation 
opportunities. Its many advanced safety factors reflect the 
vast service experience of the world fleet of Douglas 
transports now flying the flags of 22 nations. 


DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT CO., INC._{ 
SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 





MAINTENANCE ease is exempli- 
fied by such items as level posi- 
tion of engines due to tricycle gear 
and quick access to fuel system 
strainer from the ground without 
use of service stand. 


CARGO capacity is abundant fore 
and aft: Loads are centered near 
center of gravity. Thus the balance 
of the airplane is not affected by 
taking on or discharging cargo en 


— 


PARTS ... The DC-5 attains a new 
degree of standardization as many 
parts are interchangeable with the 
DC-2 and DC-3. This means “serv- 
ice perfection” of parts, a reduced 
investment in spares, and ready 
access to parts stocks throughout 
the world. 
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Aviation Exhibit to 
Open at N.Y. Fair; 


Some Companies Out 


Plans were moving forward for the 
opening of the aviation building and 
exhibit at the New York World's 
Fair on Apr. 30, opening date for the 
fair, but some of the largest companies 
in the industry had not yet pledged 
participation as this issue went to 
press. Most of the non-participating 
companies are on the west coast. 

Gus Parsons, general manager of the 
U. S. Aviation Exhibit, Inc., the in- 
dustry’s cooperative fair corporation, 
reported that the building had been 
purchased on Mar. 31 and that the 
exhibit would open on time. Purchase 
price of the building was $298,000, 
with the entire exhibit expected to cost 
nearly $500,000. Although no state- 
ment would be made by the corpora- 
tion, it is known that refusal of some 
of the large west coast companies to 
join in the exhibit will seriously 
hamper the staging of a well-balanced 
show. 

Curtiss-Wright Corp. will have a 
mock-up of its new 30-passenger twin- 
engined transport, the Curtiss-Wright 
20, although many had previously as- 
sumed that a mock-up of a Douglas 
transport would be used since there 
are more Douglas airplanes in service 
on airlines than any other one make 
of ship. Douglas, Consolidated, Lock- 
heed and Glenn L. Martin are among 
the concerns that had not yet pledged 
participation. 

E. Chester Beck is the account ex- 
ecutive representing the fair for the 
aviation show. Col. J. B. McCauley 
and M. W. Whiston are assisting Mr. 
Parsons. William Lascaze and J. C. 
Carr are the architects. 





Airports 
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aviation organizations to obtain Con- 
gressional action and support. 

The CAA'’s report was generally ap- 
proved by those who have examined 
the summaries released Mar. 24. Com- 
plete copies of the report were to be 
available by Apr. 15. 

Paul V. Betters, executive director 
of the U. S. Conference of Mayors, 
who has taken an active part in pro- 
moting federal aid for municipal air- 
port construction, said he would not 
comment on the report until he has 
had a chance to digest it in detail. 
Earl D. Mallery, of the American 
Municipal Association, also active in 
seeking federal aid, gave a similar re- 
ply to requests for statements. 

Maj. Jack Berry, commissioner of 
airports for Cleveland, made the fol- 
lowing comment: 

“The report submitted by the CAA 
to Congress shows for the first time in 
the history of air transportation a very 
complete understanding of one of the 
primary needs for successful operation 
of airlines in its recognition of the air- 
port needs of this country. 

“As you well know, the financial con- 
dition of the majority of the munici- 
palities in this country precludes the 
mecessary expansion and improvement 
required for the safe operation of the 
modern transport plane, and it will un- 
doubtedly create renewed interest in 
air travel and make for a safety factor 
that will justify the claims of our in- 
dustry that modern business can eco- 
nomically turn to air transportation 
with assurance of comfort, safety and 
conservation of time and energy”. 

Charles L. Morris, commissioner of 
aeronautics for Connecticut and presi- 
dent of the National Association of 


State Aviation Officials, issued a special 
bulletin to members stating: 
“The program is sound, and the ap- 
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Gus A. Parsons, 
General Manager of U. S. Aviation 


Exhibit, Inc., aviation’s cooperative 
show at the New York Worlds Fair. 





propriation is adequate to start—it is 
all that could be efficiently used for 
the first year. The full program will 
take several years to complete during 
which time state and governmental 
agencies should prepare detailed plans. 
Congress will not act on it unless we in 
the states make ourselves heard. Look 
what happened to the Weather Bureau 
appropriation because we were slow on 
the draw. We cannot afford to let this 
slide along. Write or wire your Con- 
gressmen and Senators at once—and 
= your airport operators to follow 
suit”. 

Mr. Morris pointed out what others 
interested in the program also pointed 
out—that no direct Federal contribu- 
tion was recommended for the cost of 
maintaining airports, except for lights 
and air navigational facilities. This is 
considered a weakness by some experts 
but it can be remedied in the perma- 
nent program which will be discussed 
by Congress in the future. 

C. V. “Bud” Burnett, manager of 
Detroit Municipal Airport and_presi- 
dent of the American Association of 
Airport Executives, made the follow- 
ing comment: 

“T hesitate to make a statement with- 
out having had an opportunity to study 
the entire report. I will say, however, 
that first impressions gained from read- 
ing only the summary and the recom- 
mendatioss are disappointing from 
several angles. It seems to be that 
Congress has demonstrated consider- 
ably more understanding of national 
defense problems than the CAA has 
indicated in this report. 

“There is no line of demarcation be- 
tween national defense and a properly 
developed national system of airports. 
Yet the importance of airports to 
national defense has received scant em- 
phasis by the CAA. 

“From a commercial aviation stand- 
point, it is not evident that the CAA 
has recognized a national system of 
airports as being one of the fundamen- 
tal necessities of the industry. The 
CAA’s own prophesies of expansion of 
airlines, feeder lines, charter service 
and private flying would be stymicd 
without a preceding development of 
airports. It still remains a basic fact 
that airplanes are worthless without 
the proper ports from which to take 
them off and set them down. 

“Congress used the word ‘definite’ in 
its request for this report. It is re- 
grettable that the CAA did not face 
the situation squarely and make more 
definite recommendations for appro- 
priations for construction, improvement 
and such maintenance as is recognized 
as a federal responsibility. 

“However, the gate is open! 

“Federal responsibility has been 
recognized in ‘principle’ and it can be 
hoped that an understanding Congress 
will pass proper legislation and pro- 
vide proper appropriation”. 

The CAA reported it has had re- 
quests for many thousands of copies 
of the full report. 
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for April 15, 1939 


Government Air Travel Rules 


Amended; Further Change Favored 


Regulations concerning travel of 
government employes by air were some- 
what relaxed Mar. 25, but although the 
airlines may regain some lost pas 
sengers, the amendment is not thought 
to be broad enough to make up the 
50% loss in government business suf- 


fered since last July. 
On July 5, 1938, President Roose- 
velt issued an executive order authoriz- 


ing travel by air when the cost thereof, 
less (1) the amount of subsistence al- 
lowance saved by more _ expeditious 
travel, and (2) the amount of salary 
of the traveler for the time thus saved, 
does not exceed the cost of rail and 
Pullman between the points of travel 
The order compelled department heads 
to approve all travel, and was issued 
in spite of the fact that section 204 (c) 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act stated that 


the expense should be allowed “with- 
out regard to comparative costs of 
transportation by aircraft with other 


modes of transportation.” 

The Mar. 25 amendment to the 
government travel regulations reads as 
follows: “Transportation by commercial 
airlines may be authorized or approved 
by the head of any department, estab- 
lishment or agency, or by any of their 
designated subordinates, in cases where 
(a) the cost thereof, taking into con- 
sideration salary and subsistence sav- 
ings, is not in excess of travel by other 
usual means of public transportation, 
or (b) there is no other usual means 
of public transportation available, or 
(c) in emergencies where necessary for 
saving life or property. When the cost 
of transportation by air is in excess of 


the cost of other available tr 
tation, taking into consideration 
and subsistence savings, and ther 
existing emergency involving tl 
of life or property, 

commercial airlines must be sp 
authorized or approved in each 


the head of the department, est 


ment or agency concerned. Tr 
tation may include fares and su 
penses incident to  transportat 


baggage transfer; official te 
telephone, radio and cable mess 
connection with 

portation; steamer chairs, etc.’ 
In favor of the amendment 
believed that approval of air tr 
subordinates as well as dep 
heads, may result in increased b 
Also, it is believed that the amer 
will (1) allow air travel to b 
sequently approved by officials 
of requiring previous authori 
be favorable psychologicall 


items classed a 


(2) 
(3) eliminate diversified interpret 


of the regulations. 


On the other hand, some persor 
the industry are disappointed, bel 


that the amendment should have 
much further, i.e., allowing 
204 (c) of the Civil Aeronauti 
to be the sole rule in gove 


travel. Passage of this amendn 


is also said, may make it more difficult 


a more lenient change 
travel is vig 


to obtain 
Government 


solicited by the airlines and it is k 


that the transcontinental carric 
particular suffered a substantial 
in this business following last 
order. 
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Cargo Airplanes of the Future 


Chas. Babb Designs 


\V" TH the available supply of cargo 
ships fast diminishing in this 

try, Charles H. Babb, largest dealer 
f planes in the United States, has 


{1 and is planning to produce 
t and cargo carrying ships capable 
f transporting heavy loads in and out 
f small and inaccessible fields with 
g speeds of 150 and 160 miles 
O of the 132 Wasp powered tri- 
| Fords built, Babb estimates that 
ix remain in the United States. 
Most of the others are in service in the 
th and in Central and South 
America as freight carriers in moun- 
and isolated regions where the 
is the primary mode of trans- 
tion 
Sin the Ford company stopp< d 
facturing the well known ship 
served for some years on the na- 
tion's airways, aircraft designs have 
called for more and more specd. And 
with speed have come the inability of 
ips to land easily in small fields. 
Modern transports have found useful- 
ness as cargo ships for the Air Corps 
which demands high speeds over long 
but the serviceable all-around 
ing cargo ship has all but disap- 
' within the last few years. 
Babb has supplied operators in Cen- 
tral and South America with most of 
th equipment, knows the markets 
bably better than any man in the in- 
lustry. With headquarters at Glen- 
lal Cal., his dealings have been 
world-wide. His production plans are 
10w being developed on the basis of his 
studies of the markets for cargo air- 
plar Background of these plans 
and what he proposes to do are told in 
his own words: 

Here in the United States, where we 
have perhaps the most advanced means 
ace transportation, the most high- 
ly developed highway system in the 
1, the greatest number of automo- 
biles and fuels at the lowest cost, also 
beautifully appointed streamlined trains, 
f necessity, must have the most 

developed air transportation sys- 
tem possible in order to effect such a 
saving in the element of time as to war- 
the patronage of the traveling 
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Slower Speeds 


In various other regions of the 
world (where our principal business is 
located), surface means of transporta- 
tion frequently are restricted by natural 
enemies, such as swamps, jungles, rivers, 
lakes, mountains, etc. In these areas 
Surface means of transportation are not 
so highly developed as in this country, 
and an airplane that cruises 120 mph., 
tor example, frequently can render far 





CAA Works Overtime 

CAA Vice Chairman Harllee 
Branch’s letter to Sen. O'Mahoney 
on Apr. 4 contains revealing sta- 
on the amount of overtime 
work put in by members of the 
Authority's staff. From Jan. 30 to 
Mar. 26, 478 employes engaged 
€conomic and safety regulations 
were required to spend 5,034 hours 
IN Overtime, 80% of which, or 3,- 
940 hours, were spent on the addi- 
tional economic regulatory functions 
imposed by the Civil Aeronautics 
Act. A total of 16 regulatory em- 
ployes engaged in international work 
Spent 235 hours per week overtime 
during the same period. 
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Ships to Carry Trucks; 


Sees Big Market for Freig 


As Supply of ea Fords ‘Diminishes 


greater savings in the element of time 
than a 300 mph. airplane could rendet 
in this country. 
Some of the major differences, how- 
are as follows: We will take, for 
Western Air Express, that 
airline from San Diego, via 
salt Lake City, to the 
This concern operates 


ever, 
example, 
operates an 
Los Angeles and § 
Canadian border. 


six airplanes, roughly, 250,000 miles 
per month. They operate twenty-four 
hours a day, over lighted airways, with 


every known radio and navigational aid, 
and with the benefit of substantial air 
mail subsidies, building up from 2,000 
to 2,500 revenue hours per unit per 
year. Theoretically, at least, they can 
afford to purchase $100,000, to $150,000 
airplanes and depreciate these airplanes 
over a period of four or five years, pro- 
viding they have the revenue passenger 
miles. 

“In practically all the foreign coun- 
tries in which we have principal busi- 
ness the operators are limited to day- 
light flying only, contact flying. If an 
operator averages 800 revenue hours 
per operating unit per year, he is doing 
very well. It is manifestly impossible 
for him to purchase such high priced 
equipment and pay for it out of his 
operations revenues when he is not go- 
ing to get the maximum hours out of 
his equipment nor is he subsidized as 
heavily as operators are in this country. 
For example, TACA, in Central Ameri- 
ca, operates a fleet of 36 airplanes an 
average of 125,000 miles per month; a 
similar distance is covered by Western 
Air Express with three airplanes. 

“Some other major difficulties consist 
of the fact that, in these regions of 
which I am _ speaking, their airports 
would hardly be classed as more than 


emergency fields in this country. For 
example, Alaska, a young country, with 
more than one-sixth of the total area 


of the United States, thinly populated— 
with a total population of less than 
60,000 people, half of whom are Mala- 
mutes and Eskimos, has many more air- 
planes per capita than any other section 
of the civilized world. Alaska, itself, 
has only three airports with runways of 
2,500 feet; these are located in Juneau, 
Anchorage and Fairbanks. Most of their 
fields are not surfaced and are one-way 
airports, where an airplane must land 
irrespective of wind direction, etc. Gen- 
erally speaking, a 2,500 ft. runway in 
Alaska or Central America is a regular 
‘Union Air Terminal.’ 


Supply Diminishing 


supply of surplus, 
obsolescent aircraft, adaptable to their 
operations, is diminishing virtually to 
the point of extinction; for example, of 
the 132 Wasp powered Ford airplanes 
built in this country, to the best of my 
knowledge, not more than six remain 
in the entire Untied States, and, of the 
large number of Pilgrim airplanes built, 
again to the best of my knowledge, there 
are only two left in the United States. 
The newer types of transport equipment 
that are starting to become obsolete are 
hardly adaptable to the terrain and re- 
quirements of these operators due to 
their high wing loading and the neces- 
sity for improved runways for their safe 
take-offs and landings. 

“For more than two years we have 
been making a quiet survey of the mar- 
ket possibilities for an airplane designed 
primarily for the use of operators in 
these regions who require ships for 
freighting and cargo carrying. Essen- 
tially, the airplane they seem to desire 


“The available 


is a high wing monoplane, with from 
600 to 1000 hp. engincs, capable of car- 
rying sizable loads in and out of the 
fields from which they must operate 
The airplane that we have designed 
is a high wing monophane, powered 
with two Cyclone engines, with 1,200 
square feet of wing area and a wing 
span of approximately 100 feet. The 
ship will have a gross weight (normal) 
of some 30,000 Ibs., and a useful load 
of 15,500 Ibs. The maximum velocity 
will be 193 mph, and the cruising 
speed, with 60% power, will be 160 
mph. Two pilots are mounted in a 
special nacelle in the center section, per- 
mitting unrestricted vision in all direc- 
tions. The airplane will have a tri 
cycle landing gear, with a complete 
nose opening to permit the entry into 
the fuselage of large elements, such as 
tractors, ordinary trucks, mining ma 
chinery, hydroelectric machinery and 


other large elements impossible to load 
in their present form in the conven- 
tional type of equipment available. 


Savings on Engines 


“Since the airplane will be designed 
for operators who do not contemplate 
operating more than 800 to 1000 reven 


ue hours per year, we intend to use, 
for all the major proprietary elements 
for the first airplanes, used, major over- 
hauled quantities. This will include 
engines, propellers, all engine acces- 
sories, instruments, wheels, etc., that 


can be completely overhauled by the 
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factories of gin uthorized agen- 
cies thereot nd st pl d at a cost of 
not more than 25% of new quantities 
of a similar type This will cut ap- 
proximately .$25,000 off the list prices 

for complete new units 
The operator who is going to oper 
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other 
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Wind veloc- 
ity so that he 
can land ata 
reasonable 
speed. 
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The weather, in other words, from sure knowledge of all 
its conditions at your airport... instantly. . 
. .as pictured for you on the Friez Airport Weatherman 


panel. . 


Airport Weatherman assures the pilot, fie 


. to glide him to a happy landing. The 
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and the traveling public that your fi eld offers every ad- 
vantage for their safety and convenience. 


Write for complete literature today. 
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New Miller Ship 





American 


Has Twin Pusher 


Engines and Tricycle Landing Gear 


The HM-4, new twin-pusher type 
monoplane built by the Miller Aircraft 
Co. of Springfield, Mass., for the 
Aerovel Aircraft Corp., was taken out 
of the shop late in March and is about 
ready for its preliminary flight testing. 

A departure from standard airplane 
design in several respects, the HM-4 is 
driven by two pusher propellers and 
has a tricycle landing gear. It has dual 
controls and a total seating capacity of 
four and space is provided for 200 
pounds of luggage. Its aerodynamic, 
mechanical and radio controls are said 
to be unusually complete for a plane its 
size and a system of automatic lights 
provides a maximum of safety control 
over the landing gear and the electrical 
system. 

The plane has a wing span of 38 
feet and an overall length of 26 feet. 
There are 216 square feet of wing area 
and the power is provided by two 125 
hp. four-cylinder Menasco engines, 
mounted in individual nacelles in in- 
verted position to drive wooden pro- 
pellers. 

The expected top speed is estimated 
at 170 mph., cruising speed at 150 
mph. and landing speed, 55 mph. Wing 
flaps contribute substantially to the low 
landing speed and new entering edge 
flaps provide positive lateral control at 
stalling speeds. 

Estimated wing loading is 16.5 
pounds and the power loading is 14 
pounds. These figures are based on a 
gross load of 3,600 pounds. 

The pilot has an unusual amount of 
visibility since the pusher type of en- 
gines place their weight well aft so that 
the propellers clear the trailing edge 
without cutouts. This permits placing 
the pilot forward of the entering edge 
and the passengers just about at the 
point of the entering edge. 

The fuselage is of monocoque con- 
struction and the cockpit is cleanly 
fared. The center wing section is of 
steel construction, carrying engine 
mounts and twin gasoline tanks. The 
outer sections are plywood covered. The 
elevator and rudder have conventional 
adjustment “tabs” and the vertical fin 
and rudder are of large area. 

The three wheels of the landing gear 
are individually operated by electric 
control with provisions for manual op- 
eration from the cockpit in case of 
emergency. Coordinated lights on the 
panel reveal to the pilot when the 
wheels are locked full out and full in. 


The disposition of rhe weight with 
respect to the landing gear is such that 
the plane naturally bears forward onto 
the third wheel. Hydraulic brakes bear 
on the main wheels and the position of 
the third wheel is expected to permit 
hard braking without hazard or upset- 
ting. A small tail guard is provided to 
protect the tail group in stall landings. 

In addition to mechanical and aero- 
dynamic attitude instruments, the pilot's 
panel contains automati: horizon, gyro- 
scope compass and complete radio trans- 
mitting and receiving apparatus, in- 
cluding range finder anc radio compass. 
An electrical connection between the 
throttles and landing gear control 
mechanism flashes a danger signal when 
throttles are retarded to a certain point 
and the landing gear is not in out posi- 
tion. Seats are adjustable and cushioned 
in the new sponge rubber bottoms and 
backs. 

The HM-4 was built from designs by 
Howell W. Miller who is president of 
Miller Aircraft Co. M. E. Granville is 
vice-president and factory superintend- 
ent and J. W. Welch is vice-president 
and purchasing agent. It was built for 
Harold Moon, vice-president of Aerovel 
Aircraft Corp. of which Mr. Miller is 
chief engineer and of which A. E. 
Archbold is president. 

According to Moon, the ship has a 
950 pound payload but other statistics 
are not available as yet. He believes it 
has a place in the industry as a feeder 
airline ship, as a twin-engined trainer 
for the airlines and as a check ship for 
service pilots. He believes it can be 
produced for about $15,000. Mr. Arch- 
bold is with the Standard Oil Co. and 
Richard T. Crane, president of Airline 
Feeder System, also has an interest in 
the Aerovel company. 


Richmond School Opens 
A ground school was inaugurated on 
Apr. 3 at the University of Richmond 
in anticipation of the student training 
program. Instructors are Ivor Massey, 
Ed Guthrie and Joe Marrs of Richmond 
Air Transport and Sales Corp. 


Memphis Airport Addition 
Memphis, Tenn., Apr. 10—The City 


Commission has closed a deal for the 
purchase ef 43 acres, at a cost of $18,- 
000, as an addition to Municipal Air- 

The addition will make room fo 
a new N/S runway 5,500 ft. long which 
with runway built, will give the fiela 
runways in eight directions. 
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Two views of the HM-4 





1939 Stinson Reliant Has More Speed 
and Payload; Modernistic Trimmings 


Higher speeds of from five to 10 
miles an hour and 40 more pounds of 
payload are among the features of the 
Stinson Reliant for 1939, announced by 
the Stinson Division of Aviation Man- 
ufacturing Corp., Detroit, Mich. The 
Reliant has been completely re-styled 
with instrument panels, cabin interior 
and exterior setting a new trend in style 
and comfort in cabin airplanes for the 
private owner. 

Other new features include new finger 
tip controls resulting from new type 
aerodynamic balances on elevators and 
rudders, retractable cabin entrance door 
steps, new engine cowling, and more 
cruising horsepower in new engines. 
The power plants are the new 290 hp. 
and 300 hp. Lycoming and 450 hp. 
Wright Whirlwind. These engines are 
offered in addition to the Lycoming, 
Wright and Wasp Jr. engines previous- 
ly used. 

The tail wheel has been completely 
re-designed to provide for softer and 
quieter action in landings and take-offs. 

Stainless steel has been used gener- 
ously in styling of both interiors and 
exteriors. Instruments have been more 


effectively grouped for easier reading 
and all switches and buttons hav 
grouped in one section immediatel; 
low the pilot's control wheel. Du 
trol columns are of modernistic design 
Flap controls and ignition buttons 
placed within easy reach of the pilot 

Cabin entrance doors as well 
baggage compartment door are 
flush metal type. Even the « 
stacks are covered with stainless 
adding to the streamline appearan 
the plane. Stainless steel inter 
tubes also are installed in all 1 
while the fuel system shutoff valve 
been relocated for easier 
operation. The oil drain 
from the outside and the batter 
has been relocated for easier acces 
combination master fuse and swi 
service step on pants. The new 
wheel pants are embellished wit! 
less steel. 


access 


IS ac 


Oroville to Buy Airport 
Oroville, Wash., Apr. 3—City At 
torney Roy Green has been instruct 
by the council to purchase Scott Air 
port for the city’s use. 





Views of the 1939 Stinson Reliant and drawing of the modernistic instr 


ment panel. 
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HOW GOOD A LIAR ARE YOU? 








T 


o every man, woman, or child in America the Birdmen's 
Perch offers the opportunity of testing in open competition his or her skill as a prevaricator. 
Simply send in the funniest yarn you can drum up about Gulf Aviation Gas. The monthly 
prize is a handsome diploma suitably inscribed and imprinted with a special illustration 
of your Whopper. It’s the opportunity of a lifetime . 


- + act today! 


MAJOR AL WILLIAMS, alias “Tattered Wing- Tips.” 
Mar. Gulf Aviation Products, Gulf Bide.. Pittsburgh, Pa 





T. W. T. PROJECT NO. 2 





We certainly started something when we 
printed that projection problem in Febru- 
ary. Solutions—about half of ‘em right— 
poured in from all over creation. Plus a 
few dares to print a really hard one. O.K., 
chums, here it is not too difficult but 
tougher than the first. Remember to send 
in your answers for the official version. 
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If the top and front views of an object are as 
drawn above, what is the side view? 


COGNOSCENTI CORNER 
We take great pleasure in printing a list 
of recent contribs to our Puzzlers Associa- 
tion. With a few of their more pertinent 
remarks thrown in for good measure. 

H. F. Rogers; Rolfe ‘‘What gets me is 
how did he manage to count the ducks 
so accurately?’’ Olson; Al Hines; George 
J. Wells; Arthur F. Seymour; Irving Pearl- 
man; David Carr; Lester Eide and Glen 
“In the future please use smaller numbers 
as it takes us too long te find so large a 
flock of ducks!"’ Jacobs; John Riehl, Ted 
A. Axtell, Robert Prichard; Anthony 
Smaldone; H. L. Thomson; M. Schroen 
and J. Miller. 

Also, Harmon Van Winkle; George E. 
Nettleton, Jr.; Jerome C. Baer; Charles 
R. Cole; John C. Faiella; Sam ‘*Why don't 
your readers send in some good ones?”’ 
Sverdlik; Paul Bates; Johnny ‘‘After go- 
ing nuts . . . | took it to my instructor!"’ 
Childs; Bob Newill, John M. McKeown, 
Fred “‘How about giving us something 
tough to play with?"’ Taraschi; Sam 
Anglin; Eugene Conklin; Frank Furry; 
George ‘“‘How far off am I?"’ Ekeberg; 
Neal Scott; Don E. Henry; W. 1. McCurdy; 





Stewart’ Here's one / thought up!"" Harts- 
horn; John Cadman; and Kenneth “I am 
still working on the (September) oneabout 
the bookworm!"’ Reed. 


THOROUGH! 
You've heard the one about the retired 
Indian scout who lived in a cabin in the 
woods with his nine cats. And who had 
exactly nine holes cut in the bottom of 
the door because when he said 
Scat!’ he meant “SCAT!” 

Same way with the refining engineers 
in the plant where we make Gulfpride 


Seelll: 









from 100% pure Pennsylvania salle Those 
boys don't fool around, either. Not only 
do they retine the oil by ordinary methods 
that get all the easv-to-remove dirt and 
sludge. But in addition they swing into 
action with Gulf's famous and exclusive 
Alchlor process that digs down still deeper 

removes as much as 20% more carbon 
formers. When that Alchlor process says 
““Scat"’ to oil impurities, it means it, too! 


THIS MONTH’S WHOPPER 


Dear Major 
You know I don't think I like vour Gulf 
Aviation Gas on accounta’ it’s so good 
Was a time, before I started using it in my 
old crate, | could hedge-hop peacefully along a 
couple hundred feet up and see things happen 
down on the ground. Got a big kick out of it, 





too. Now that I'm using that dvnamite juice 
extract o ‘vourn, I only get to see them start 
to happen! 

Take last Thursday : I was flvin’ along quiet 
like, sort o' reconnoiterin’ above a lake where 
a lot of people was skating and | seen a man 
slip on the ice. But the blame alarm clock 
works that drive the prop were turnin’ over so 
fast on vour Gulf Aviation Gas that I passed 
out of sight over the horizon before he fell! 
Been worried ever since as to how bad he was 
hurt 

But the final straw cum vestiddy | was 
hedge-hoppin’ along as usual above the hig! 
way watching to see what | could spot when 
along cum mv brother-in-law driving 
car. I leaned over the side to shake mv fist at 
the mug ter takin’ it without permissior As | 
went whippin’ over him . . . Golly Moses... 


7a «* 
19 ee 


ony a, 





he ran it off the road right at a telegraph pole! 


Well sir, I threw chat flying fortress ‘early 
Roman model) of mine into a bank so tight I 
thought not only the wings but mv cars was 
going to cum off. But by the time | got 
around not only had my nice, new, shiny car 
hit and demolished that telegraph pole bur the 
wrecking car had arrived and towed the 
mains out Oo there! ‘guess they musta’ had 
Gulf Aviation Gas in the wrecker, too! 

H. O. Larson 
P. S. Thev also had Gulf Aviation Gas in the 
ambulance that called around to get my broth 
er-in-law after I finished with him. The wavy I 
know 1s that it got there between the time | 
hit him and when he started to hurt! 


Gulf Oil Corporation and Gulf 
Refining Company... makers of 


GULF 
AVIATION 
PRODUCTS 
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EAL PREPARED FOR 


MECHANICS STRIKE 


Walk-Out Scheduled for Apr. 14; CAA 
Observing From Side-Line 


As this issue went to press the strike 
of Eastern Air Lines mechanics had 
been called for 12:01 a. m. Apr. 14 
and the airlines, the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority and other interested groups 
were planning to observe closely the 
effects of the first strike called in the 
air transport industry. 

Conflicting claims were made in ad- 
vance of the strike as to its effective- 
ness. A. P. Martin, president of the 
Air Line Mechanics Association, made 
the following statement: 

“The strike involves approximately 
230 mechanics employed throughout 
Eastern’s entire system. A sufficient 
number of employes have positively in- 
dicated their intentions of leaving the 
service at the time set, and even 
though a very few of the bosses’ favor- 
ites remain on the job, which is now 
expected, practically the entire block 
1 EAL’s licensed personnel will walk 
or, 

“The aircraft mechanic's wages are 
very low and inadequate, which can 
easily be realized when comparing the 
wage scales paid to other industries re- 
quiring the same abililty and skill. In 
addition to the rigid requirements of 
the aircraft mechanic they assume more 
responsibilities in proportion to their 
pay scale than any other comparable 
industry. The employes through their 
bona fide representative, the ALMA, and 
certified as such by the National Media- 
tion Board are asking for only a small 
increase in salary, a written contract 
granting them seniority protection, a 
fair and just method of handling 
grievances and discharge cases. No 
change is asked in the present 48 hour 
work week even though the wage and 
law hour guarantees most employes a 
maximum of 40 to 44 hours per week. 

“The association during the course 
of the negotiations which began in the 
fall of 1937 has rigidly observed the 
procedure established in the Railway 
Labor Act pertaining to conducting 
labor relations with the carrier. When 
negotiations became deadlocked the 
National Mediation Board urged both 
parties to arbitrate their differences 
but Mr. Rickenbacker refused to accept 
this fair method of avoiding trouble 
and according the employes fair treat- 
ment. Hence, as a last resort, the em- 
ployes voted to strike.” 

Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker, president 
of Eastern, told AMERICAN AVIATION 
Apr. 10 that 75% of the EAL, me- 
chanics had informed him by wire, lct- 
ter or telephone that they were not 
going to strike and were not in sym- 
pathy with the walk-out. He said all 
engine overhaul, radio, instrument and 
electrical mechanics would remain on 
the job and expected a few walk-outs 
by line maintenance men at Newark and 
possibly a few other stations. He said 
all strikers would be quickly replaced. 
The Civil Aeronautics Authority was 
watching developments closely. 


HEADS N. C. COMMISSION 
Dr. F. M. Boldridge Appointed Chair- 


man to Succeed the Late 
Elmer Myers 

President of the Carolinas Aero Club 
for the last five years, Dr. F. M. Bold- 
ridge of Charlotte has b-en appointed 
chairman of the North Carolina Avia- 
tion Commission, succeeding the late 
Elmer Myers of Raleigh, who served 
as chairman from the time of its crea- 
tion until his death on Jan. 19. Mr. 
Myers was manager of the Raleigh Air- 
port. 

Concerning proposed aviation legis- 
lation which has been prepared, Dr. 
Boldridge said, “Regardless of whether 
action is taken on this particular legis- 
lation, the commission will continue to 
work for the best interests of aviation 
in the state.” The commission is a 
division of the department of conserva- 
tion and development, and the appoint- 
ment was made by R. Bruce Etheridge, 
the department's chairman. 
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CAA Has Added Only 254 Employes, 
Branch Says; Senate Ups 1939 Funds 


Answering Senate charges made in 
connection with debate on the reorgan- 
ization bill, and at the same time play- 
ing an important part in persuading the 
Senate to restore to $1,600,000 the CAA 
fiscal 1939 funds in the second de- 
ficiency bill, was a letter from CAA 
Vice-Chairman Harllee Branch to Sen. 
Joseph C. O'Mahoney (D., Wyo.) Apr. 
4 which points out that the CAA has 
only a net increase of 254 employes 
over the total authorized by Congress 
for both the old Bureau of Air Com- 


merce and the ICC’s Bureau of Air 
Mail. 
The second deficiency bill (H. R. 


5219), reported to the’ Senate Apr. 
appropriates $1,600,000 to carry the 
CAA to June 30, 1939, instead of 
$1,086,195, as passed by the House. 
The increase is subject to conference 
approval. 

It had been charged on the Hill that 
the CAA had taken on over 1,000 em- 
ployes, and Sen. Bennett Clark (D., 
Mo.) had stated that “it seems to me 
the CAA furnishes a classical example 
of the evils and dangers of mushroom 
bureaucracy.” In his letter, written at 
Sen. O’Mahoney’s request, Branch 
pointed out that the CAA had 3,601 
employes on Feb. 28, 1939. 

“The Appropriation Act of 1939, 
which was enacted prior to the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938, and the es- 
tablishment of the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority, authorized 3,288 emploves 
in the Bureau of Air Commerce of the 
Department of Commerce, and 59 em- 
ployes in the Bureau of Air Mail of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
making a total of 3,347,” Branch said 
“Thus the total of 3,601 employes on 
duty on Feb. 28, 1939, in the Author- 
ity, including the Administrator and 
the Air Safety Board, represents a net 
increase of 254 employes over the total 
authorized by Congress for both of the 
old bureaus prior to the creation of 
the CAA.” Of the CAA’s 3,601 em- 
ployes, 772 are departmental and 2,829 


are in the field, the letter showed. 


Actually, the employes appointed 
since Aug. 22, last, and who were on 
duty Feb. 28, numbered 575, but 


Branch clearly pointed out that 311 of 
these were appointed “to fill vacancies 
which existed in positions in the BAC 
which had already been authorized by 
Congress in the 1939 fiscal appropria- 
tion, prior to passage of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938.” In addition to 
the 575 appointed, there were 29 of 
the 141 temporary employes used in the 
national airport survey. However, all 
but two or three of the 29 have now 
terminated their employment, it was 
revealed. 

Answering charges made on the Hill, 
comparing CAA employes to ICC work- 
ers. Branch said: “If one could imagine 
a federal agency made up of the staff 
of the ICC plus the staff of the Bureau 
of Lighthouses; or a federal agency 
made up of the staff of the ICC plus 
the staff of the Bureau of Public 
Roads; or a federal agency made up 
of the ICC plus all the staff of the 
railroads engaged in the construction, 
maintenance and operation of block 
signals, lights, telegraphic communica- 
tions and traffic control systems of the 
railroads, and also their staff engaged 
upon the laying out of the rights-of- 
way and the designing and drafting of 
the plans for the railroad stations, one 
would then have an agency to compare 
with the CAA, including the Adminis- 
trator, with its combined functions of 
regulation and construction, mainte- 


mance and operation. Even such an 
imaginary agency would not include the 
function of technical development with 
which the Administrator is also 


charged.” 


U.S. Sues Eastern 
on ALMA Recognition 


The government instituted suit late 
in March in New York against Eastern 
Air Lines to enjoin the airline from 
interfering with, influencing or coercing 
its mechanical or stockroom employes 
in any way with respect to their selec- 
tion of representatives for collective 
bargaining. 

The complaint said that in 1936 an 
organization known as the Air Line 
Mechanics Association was formed and 
that in Aug. 1937, a large number of 
Eastern Air Line employes joined it. 
Thereafter, the complaint charged, the 
line began a course of conduct designed 
to “unlawfully interfere with the or- 
ganization of their employes” and or- 
ganized the Eastern Air Lines Employes 
Association, contributed financial sup- 
port to it and brought pressure to in- 
duce the employes to favor this or- 
ganization over the other. 

The Air Line Mechanics Association 
thereupon complained to the National 
Mediation Board under provision of 
the Railway Labor Act, the complaint 


said, and when election was held to 
determine the bargaining agency the 
Air Line Mechanics Association won. 


was not 
Eddie 


denied 


Eastern’s answer to the suit 
immediately available but Capt 
Rickenbacker, EAL president, 


the charge that it had financed the 
Eastern Air Lines Employes Associa- 
tion and said the company’s answer 


would be “full and complete.” 


ALMA STRIKE EDITION 
Association Charges Three Employes 
Were “Crucified” by EAL 


The April issue of The Air Line 
Mechanic, official organ of the Air Line 
Mechanics Association, appeared Apr 
19 with four-inch letters spelling out 
the word “Strike.” Almost all of the 
issue was devoted to the strike of 
Eastern Air Line mechanics called for 
Apr. 14, to the government's suit 


against Eastern, or to the dismissal of 
three EAL stockroom employes 

Such expressions as “The war is on, 
“Go out and win,” the ‘“‘dictator-man- 
agement” of Eastern featured the is- 
sue. On the front page story 
entitled “Corporation Crucifixion’ tell 
ing of the dismissals of Walter J. Ryan, 
William O'Keefe and A. Albert Rior- 
dan as stockroom employes of Eastern 
and charging they had been fired be- 
cause of union activities. The story 
said the three men, “Just as Calvary, 
wire nailed to the cross by the man- 
agement, their only crime being the 
exploitation of the American principle 


was a 


of independence, and a refusal to sub- 
mit to coercion, intimidation and 
abuse.” 


The issue also carricd an article as- 
serting that the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists has attempted to 
“muscle in” by the formation of “‘Air- 
craft Employees of the Americas.” 

PCA Considers Move 

Although immediate decisions are not 
contemplated, Pennsylvania-Central Air- 
lines has been considering a transfer of 
its maintenance, operations and execu- 
tive offices from Pittsburgh to Wash- 
ington, D. C., after completion of the 
new national airport at Gravelly Point 














United Air Lines 
Signs New Contract 
With 1500 Mechanics 


A new working agreement aff 
approximately 1500 mechanical 
ment employes of United Air Lin 
signed in March by the compan 


the Airmen’s Association of A 
The agreement was arranged 

association and Thomas B. M 
United's personnel director, and 


signed late in March by W. A. | 
son, president. 

R. A. McGowan, president 
association, said the agreement w 
cepted by a unanimous vote 
employe representatives. Marshal 


the agreement will ‘“‘stablize w 2 
conditions” at all United termin: 
cluding the large Cheyenne ov 


and repair depot. 

The contract sets up a system tl 
which employes may be promot 
tablishes an employe’s grievanc 
mittee authorized to negotiate t 
rections directly with the manag 
and fixes an eight-hour day an 
day week. The latter provision 
had been in effect. The existing 
scale was retained. 

Also taking part in the tl 
conference was Joe Eberly, 
director of personnel stationed at ( 
yenne, and W. P. Hoare, superint 
of overhaul and repair at Cheyen 

Radio Rules Conference 

An invitation to representat 
the CAA, other government 
ments, Aeronautical Radio Inc 
carrier operators. private flying 
ciations and all other interested | 
to attend a conference to be ! 
the office of the Federal Comm 
tions Commission Apr. 18 was 
on Apr. 3. The group will discu 
posed revision of rules governir 
aviation services. 








SELF FED 


Feeder lines are sup- 
posed to depend upon 
exchange of business 
with trunk lines, but 
CONTINENTAL saw 
this would be small 
revenue. 


Hence our pride is a 
close-knit traffic build- 
ing program, thriving 
on the needs of local 
travelers in our on- 
line cities 
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World’s Fastest-Scheduled 
Airline 
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For even 


greater developments 


in ight Securily 


That constant eagerness to accomplish ever greater things 
accounts for much of aviation's swift, brilliant progress. 
The same spirit has brought Pioneer Instruments forward 
to their present position of trust. And it will send Pioneer 
ahead to even greater accomplishments in Flight Security. 


PIONEER INSTRUMENT COMPANY, INC. 


(Subsidiary of Bendix Aviation Corporation) 


BENDIX, NEW JERSEY 
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Cross-Country: 


Clare W. Bunch, 


president and general manager of 
the Monocoupe Corp., shown on his 
arrival at Roosevelt Field after cross- 
ing the country non-stop in 23 hours, 
27 minutes in his 90 hp. Lambert- 
powered Monocoupe. (International 
News Photo). 





Buys San Antonio Site 
A 64-acre site near San Antonio, Tex., 
has been purchased by National Air- 
craft Corp., successor to National Air- 
craft Co., for construction of an air- 
plane manufacturing plant at a $200,- 
000 initial cost, according to reports 
in the press. Plans were made in 
February for establishment of the com- 
pany at Ft. Worth for production of 
low-wing, all-metal ships convertible 
into light attack bombers. Capital stock 
was announced at $2,000,000 at that 
time. Officers announced Feb. 1 were: 
A. P. Barrett, Ft. Worth, president; 
and John B. Miller and E. W. Zibbell, 
both of Los Angeles, v. p.-general man- 

ager and secy.-treas. respectively. 





American 
CLARE BUNCH SETS 
NON-STOP RECORD 


Crosses Country in 23 Hours, 27 

Minutes in a 90 H. P. Monocoupe 

A record for a non-stop transcontinen- 
tal flight in a light airplane was set April 
3 by genial Clare W. Bunch, president 
and general manager of the Monocoupe 
Corp. of Robertson, Mo., who landed at 
Roosevelt Field, L. I. at 1:07 pm., just 
23 hours, 27 minutes and 10 seconds 
after taking off from Burbank, Cal. 

Bunch bettered the former record set 
in an Aeronca last Nov. 28-29 by John 
W. Jones of 30 hours and 37 minutes 

a ad his trip was itemized as fol- 
lows: 7 gallons of gasoline, $23.25; 
oil $3.60, two sandwiches, 20c, and 
a thermos jug of coffee, 15c. He had 
15 gallons of gas when he landed. 
Wearing only a business suit, he re- 
ported he had been cold during much 
of the trip. 

Bunch’s Monocoupe was powered by 
a 90 hp. Lambert. He estimated h 
averaged 30 miles to the gallon of gas. 
He carried an overload of 690 pounds 
on the take-off but used only 1,600 feet 
of the 3,400 foot runway at Union Air 
Terminal in Burbank. His greatest 
speed was 130 miles per hour between 
Albuquerque and Amarillo when he 
was aided by tailwinds, and for seven- 
teen hours he flew at 12,000 feet. He 
followed TWA's route all the way 
through. His ship was equipped with 
a radio receiver. 

Tri-City Airport Ready 

Dedication of the new municipal air- 
port at Moline, Ill., which also will 
serve Rock Island, Ill., and Davenport, 
Ia., was planned for Apr. 16, at which 
time a 1910 Bleriot, rebuilt by Arthur 
Hartman, Burlington, Ia., was to be 
flown. The new airport has paved 
runways 100 ft. wide with 50-ft. gravel 
shoulders. Diagonal landing _ strips 
are 4000 ft., and east-west and north- 
south runways are 3000 ft. Referen- 
dum on a $175,000 bond issue for an 
administration building and third han- 
gar will be held Apr. 18. 








Louisville Runways Completed 





Three runways at cane Field, Louisville, Ky., now are paved with con- 
crete. The longest, northeast-southwest, is 3,200 feet in length. Each is 100 feet 


wide. 


A feature of the paving is the curves at the intersections, and the turn- 
arounds at the ends. Al Near is superintendent of the field. 
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First of the SBC-4’s 


s for the Navy 





First of the large production order of the new Curtiss SBC4 dive bomber for 
service aboard the aircraft carriers of the Navy’s scouting and battle fleets was 
announced March 24 by the Curtiss-Wright Corp. 
diving tests by H. Lloyd Child, chief test pilot for Curtiss Aeroplane Division at 
Recently he free dived a Curtiss Hawk 75-A over 575 mph. 
The SBC-4 is an all-metal, two-place biplane of monocoque construction, 
Wright Cyclone engine. 


Buffalo. 
tests. 
powered with a 1,000 hp. 


Delivery followed extensive 


equipped with completely 


retractable landing gear and tail wheel and an automatically-functioning hydraulic 


system operates both landing gear and flaps. 


bombing. 


It is designed for scouting and dive 


Roscoe Presents an Airplane 





Col. Roscoe Turner who numbers a vice presidency of Porterfield Airerah 
Co. of Kansas City among his numerous activites, dropped into Washington Air. 
port Apr. 3 with a red high-wing monoplane which he presented to the Friend: 


of New China. 


been named “The Spirit of New China.” 


photo). 


Miss Hilda Yen, Chinese aviatrix, accepted the ship which has 
It’s a Porterfield. 


(Harris and Ewing 





V.U. Leases Field 


A license for a restricted flying field 
in Albemarle County near Charlottes- 
ville has been granted the University 
of Virginia Aviation Club, and opera- 
tions are expected to begin soon. The 
permit, allowing student instruction 
only, was issued by the State Cor- 
poration Commission. The club is 
composed of 30 members with A. G 
Arundale as president. Dr. Frederick 
T. Morse, professor of engineering, in 
charge of aeronautics at the university, 
said instructors may include Peter Grim 
of Staunton; Harold Faber of Waynes- 


boro and W. R. Frank of Farmville 





Cub Flys in Cub | 


to Cub Rally 


A 40-pound live cub was flow: 


Lycoming 
William M. 
Aviation 


recent Cub convention at 


powered 


Manufacturing Corp., 


Piper Cub _ with 


Stabler of Lycoming Dis 


Lock H n 


Pa. It appeared at a special luncheon 


given by the 
employes 


Piper 


Lycoming organization tf 
and distributors. Ly 


coming representatives presiding 


luncheon, attended by over 1 n 
cluded W. K. Cooper, general mana 
ger; Richard E. Palmer, sales manager 
Barney Cane, service manager; and R. J 
Cowden, William M. Stabler, Georg 
Levis and Robert O'Connor. 





How to Fly a WACO TRICYCLE 


"A Lesson in Safety” 


@ Simplicity is the keynote of flying the 
Waco “Tricycle.” Less chance of doing the 
wrong thing—less danger if you do—than 
when you’re driving an automobile. Fast . . . 
luxuriously comfortable . . . safe! See your 
local dealer for prices and terms. 

THE WACO AIRCRAFT COMPANY «+ TROY, OHIO 


THE 





YOUNG 





“TAKE-OFF"’—Simply steer toward the opposite 
end of the field—and accelerate. The ship is level 
. you can see where you're going. 


ra. SOONER 








IN THE AIR—Simpler than driving an automobile. 
And you're flying—you're really going somewhere! 
Luxuriously comfortable and quiet. 


LANDING— Just 
touch, let go of the controls and apply the brakes— 
slide the tires if necessary. Can't nose over. 
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U.S. RANKS 5th IN 
TRAINED PILOTS 


Hinckley Says Germany Is First and 
Russia Second 





The United States ranks fifth among 
the six important countries in the num- 
her of trained pilots, according to 
Robert Hinckley, member of the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority. At a _ recent 
House hearing Hinckley said if Ger- 
many was given an index number of 
100, because it has the most pilots, the 
international line-up would be: Ger- 
many 100, Russia 80, Italy 60, Great 
Britain 30, United States 30, France 20. 

Germany has 25,000 airmen com- 
pletely trained as experts yearly, he 
said, plus 100,000 glider club mem- 
bers and 300,000 members of aeronau- 
tical societies. 

Italy has 50,000 students specializing 
in aviation, with 120,000 members in 
,eronautical societies. 

Russia has 600,000 youths studying 
aviation and 7,000,000 members in 
aviation propaganda societies. 

Great Britain has 30,000 members 
in the civil air guard, recently started, 
which it calls its flying reserve. It 
has 31 civilian flying schools for ele- 
mentary training of the Royal Air Force 
20,000 members of the air serv- 
ice (Air Defense Cadet Corps, 15 to 
18 years, for ground school and glider 
training). 

France has 20,000 members and 153 
civilian air training centers for youths 
f 17 to 21 years. 

The U. S. has 950 pilots 
yearly by the military services 
000 pilots of all descriptions. 





pilots 


trained 
and 23,- 





‘aching Students 





V. A. Calhoun, 


head of Eastern Air College at Atlanta 
Municipal Airport, whose flying school 
is one of 13 training 330 college stu- 
dents to fly under the CAA demonstra- 
tion program. In this instance it’s 30 
students of Georgia Tech. 
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The Stearman X-100 





od en “se 
res 


Here 


Aircraft Division of Boeing Airplane Co. 
Air Corps design competition at Wright Field. 
X-100 attack bomber built at the Stearman plant in Wichita, 
Kan., a high-wing monoplane powered by two 1400 hp. 


Aviation for 


is the much talked-about entrant of Stearman 





1939 


1 5, 


April 









in the Army 


It is the installations. 


very fast. 


Pratt & Whitney 
nine tons, wing span of 65 feet and length of 52 feet. It 
carries crew of four and has 


Flush type rivets are 
outside surface of wings and body. 


R-2160 engines. 
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Attack Bomber 








It has a gross weight of 


gun and bomb 
used over the entire 
It is reputed to he 


machine 





Latest Martin 


Bomber Entrant 





Here is the bomber which the Glenn L. 
of Baltimore entered in the Air Corps competition at 


Martin Co., 


capable of 309 miles 
ton of explosives. 


per hour while carrying half a 


Word filtering back from Wright 














. : ‘Ne sndicate » Monti “y . . 
Wright Field recently. Although performance data Field indic ted the fartin bomber, one of thre 
Mgge ean Jable. tt eng 7 entered in the competition, had created more than 
is obviously not available, the ship is said to be the usual amount of interest. 
irli Set Wi Safety R 7 fem Hy 
} 7 PY 1: May Curtai eaves 
irlines Set Winter Safety Record; Ng en Bier 
js , underway, leaves of abs nce for ‘officers 
" > - ° if the - , ne , ; 
Five Times Better Than Average ° % A:y Ai: Corps during the next 
c six to eight months may be curtailed if 
; orders said to be under War Depart 
Clinton M. Hester, Administrator of | ment of the Civil Aeronautics Act and ment consideration are put in effect 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority, testi- the creation of the Air Safety Board Such an order would affect officers 
fied before the Senate appropriations This remarkable record is due prin- graduating from service schools in June 
committee Apr. 5 that scheduled air-  cipally to five factors. and those returning from overseas duty 
— c 3 T ‘ ¥ 1 . . j ; > 
_ of a 7 = ie — up an Diret, the eictines mat with ee CAA in ———. —_ leaves usually are 
all-time safety recor > pas sranted these ofticer 
“atangy Sosa uring the past in Chicago in September and agreed to — —— —— 
winter—five times better than the aver- sdont a 7 nifors sli fk . hei - ~ ° 
, . ack 3 ) y =e > : > . 
age safety record of the last several ; P . re 7 oy th cnees Name Calling 
a ships on the ground when there wa , , ; 
years. j c ‘ ‘had a i —_ . ' The cities of Childress and Wel- 
From Dec. 20 to Mar. 21 the air- "y danger of bad weather ahead. Sec- lington, Tex., and Hollis, Okla., are 
lines established a record of one pas- ondly, the meteorological perchiega have fighting over the naming of Braniff 
senger fatality for every 64,081,025 improved tremendously. Third, the Airways’ new emergency airport 10 
miles flown, whereas in the past there airlines have better trained and niles west of Hollis. Although the 
has been a fatality for every 13,000,000 equipped ground crews. Fourth, they field is in Texas, Hollis would name 
miles flown. The four largest lines have better equipment and better facili- 


American, United, TWA and Eastern— 
did not have a single passcnger fatal- 
ity, he said, and not one of the four 
lines even had a forced landing during 
the winter period. 

“We do not claim credit for that 
great record,” Hester said. “We think 
credit is due Congress for the enact- 


- FLIGH 


FLIGHTEX © 


ties than they have ever had in the past 
Fifth, we feel that the very fact that Con- 
gress created the CAA and the Air Safety 
Board and that the members of these 
organizations are preoccupied with 
safety has created an atmosphere in 
which the air transport lines of this 
country breathe safety.” 


BR 






it Hollis Airport, because it is nearer 


that city than either of the others 
Because it is in Childress County, 
Childress, 24 miles away, wants it 
named after that city. Wellington 
calls it Wellington Airport because 
it is nearer than any other Texas 
city. 
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AMERICAN AVIATION DAILY: Published six days each week except holl- 
days, dispatched by air mail. A confidential news letter covering daily 
developments in aviation and the national capital. $15 per month, $180 
=, ge eee Bureau available to all subscribers. Special telephone 
Tr ° 











Fortnightly Review 
(Continued from page 1) 


Will the nation’s airline operators be brought together under a federal 
administrator for the period of the emergency and during that period 
what development will the government order in equipment, operating 
procedure, public service and mew routes? These questions and many 
others quite naturally come to mind as one considers involvement of the 
United States in a European war. 


Major Blunder 


down the modest request of the National Advisory Committee for 

Aeronautics of $10,000,000 with which to construct a second aero- 
nautical research laboratory at Sunnyvale, Cal., to supplement its already 
over-taxed and inadequate facilities at Langley Field. 

Ponder well this action because it is one of the strangest of strange 
actions to be taken by the Congress. It is a body blow to the entire air 
progress of the United States. We are about to spend $255,000,000 for 
aircraft within the coming year and yet the core—the very fundamental 
base—of military development and military supremacy in the air is in 
aeronautical research. And the Senate and the House refused to vote a 
trifling sum that means so much to aviation. 

One is prone to be charitable and say, ‘Forgive them, for they know 
not what they do.” Do these august members of our democratic gov- 
erning body realize that the United States has already lost the leadership 
in aeronautical research which it held until 1938? Do they realize that 
we will not be supreme in the air? Do they realize that our military 
airplanes are destined to be second best—to quote direct from our military 
chiefs? Of course they don’t, but they might have listened with greater 
intelligence than they did in the Senate committee hearing. Can it be that 
sectional jealousies prevented the approval of the research center in 
California. Judging from the puerile and somewhat childish questions of 
Representative Clifton A. Woodrum and of Senator Carter Glass, both of 
Virginia, one might well think so. 

The disapproval of Sunnyvale is the most important and most sig- 
nificant action taken by Congress this session. For the welfare of the 
nation it would probably be better to have far less airplanes constructed 
than to restrict fundamental research to a minimum. Before the airplanes 
must come research. Aviation has a tremendous educational task on the 
Hill; one wonders with weary sadness where the National Aeronautic 
Association was hiding—as it always seems to hide when crucial issues 
ear he’ a the NACA needed the support of aviation’s public 
so badly. 


Prcres well the action by the House and the Senate in turning 
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The greatest, the most potent, the most vital thing in the world toda 
is aviation. Yet it is tragic beyond words how little our democratic 
statesmen understand its significance and importance. Is it any wonder 
that the dictator nations ridicule the pitiful ineptness of our ponde 
democratic machinery in crises such as these. Fortunately democracies arg 
not always so blundering. This time it’s just a temporary tough break fo; 
aviation and the nation. 


It’s The Way You Choose To Die 


EVERAL readers have sent us clippings from the newspapers 
* March 27. You will remember that the headlines on that day 

of the unfortunate Braniff Airways crash at Oklahoma City in 
eight persons lost their lives. But the newspapers told also of 
tragedies as well. There was a bus accident in which eight die 
eleven were seriously injured. There was a flood in the north in \ 
an entire family of eight was wiped out. But what a contrast in 
and headlines! Probably you never even noticed the flood tragedy; 
paid little attention to the bus accident. It was the airline crash 
was smeared in black ink on the front pages. The eight who died ¢ 
flood and the eight who died in the bus were quite as dead as the eight 
at Oklahoma City. But death in itself is not important news. It is t 
way one chooses to die that gets into the papers. Be careful, re 
when you next get into the bath tub because to die by soap and enar 
iron will not get your name in bold face type. 

Only a few days after this contrast in newspaper space a bridge washe 
out in Mississippi. At least fourteen lives were lost in one of the stranges 
happenings this year. One car after another plunged into the river in t! 
darkness of the night. A truly amazing and dramatic story. But ti 
newspapers hardly bothered to cover the news. It was too far out 
metropolitan centers. Aviation can be flattered by the attention it gets 
but after all, isn’t it about time that an airplane accident rates somet 
less in the way of headlines than the size of type accorded to in 
of countries and world-wide catastrophies ? 


Charlie Babb’s Cargo Ships 


E commend to our readers this issue the very sound anal; 
W i market for freight and cargo airplanes presented by ¢ 

H. Babb on Page 7. The carrying of freight by air is a pl 
of aviation neglected in these days of military preparations, high spe 
air transportation and pilot training programs. Nevertheless this 
heart of aviation of the future: the use of the airplane to transport 
and passengers cheaper and more expeditiously than other fo 
transportation. In northern Canada, in Alaska, in Central and 
America the airplane is not the luxury medium of travel that 
domestic United States; it is a utility. Month after month the 
airplane in those regions is carrying heavy loads of machinery 
fuel, tools, and raw material and finished products over mountains, 
jungles and into the isolated villages and camps that blend into 
commerce. The day will come when cargo ships will be a cor 
place in the U. S. Charlie Babb is well known to almost everyor 
the industry. When he speaks he does so with sound knowledge base 
upon study and experience. Time calls him “the world’s busiest jobber in 
new and used sport, military and transport planes.” We are pri 
publish his comments and plans. 
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Irony With a Punch 


a long while appears in the April issue of U. S. Afr Servic: 

is the story of a pilot of many years experience, a man with 
fine and rich record in aviation, who now is a recreation leader on 
WPA project. His name: Joseph Doerflinger. Born in Alsace, he | 
to fly in 1918, flew as a pursuit pilot with the Richthofen Squ 
under command of Wilhelm Goering, now right hand man of Hitler 
When the war ended Alsace became part of France. He flew 
French airline to Africa. He came to the United States, flew with s 


OQ: of the most touching and expressive stories we have read 10 











Ale 





airlines including Universal and Pennsylvania. In 1934 the ai 
contract cancelations left him without a job. Barnstorming fille: 
few more years but his flying days appeared over. He is now fort 

in good physical condition. Airlines want only young men an 

is no longer young in the airlines. So Doerflinger is on the dole. i 
isn’t there some place in aviation for a man of his backgroun 
experience ? 

One sentence in his penetrating story stands out as an indi 
against aviation in this country. He says: “Can you name m« 
country today, where a man—any man, I am not talking about myst 
now—with my education and experiences could not find a position wi 
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House Cuts $770,905 from 1940 
Airways Weather Appropriations 


Allows $834,095 Increase Over Fiscal 1939, But Funds Still Not 
Adequate; Bill Now Pending in Senate 


Passed by the House and pending in 
he Senate is the 1940 Weather Bureau 
priation, with $770,905 cut from 
amount requested for airways 
weather service and research, allowing 
that branch $3,334,095 instead of $4,- 
105.000 asked by Lieut. Comdr. F. W. 
Reichelderfer, chief of the Weather 
Bureau. The $3,334,095 represents an 
increase Of $834,095 over the fiscal 
1939 appropriation for this service, but 
is stifl far short of what Comdr. Reichel- 
terms “‘absolutely essential’ for 
aviation. 





The Weather Bureau asked an over- 
all total of $6,996,570 divided as fol- 
lows: general administrative expenses, 











$145,000; general weather service and 
research, $2,496,570; airways weather 
se and research, $4,105,000; con- 
str n of a new Weather Bureau 
building, $250,000. The bill as passed 


by the House provides a total of $6,- 
with the following respective 
nts for the above items: $145,000, 
27,870, $3,334,095, and no appro- 
priation for the building. 
To establish meteorological service at 
nportant airway terminals, provide serv- 
1 new airways, reorganize the serv- 
certain airways stations, and in- 
tensify the off-airway network,” the 
Weather Bureau had requested an in- 
crease of $819,762 over 1939 funds, but 
he bill as passed by the House allows 
nly a $500,000 increase. Of the $223,- 
208 increase asked to provide meteoro- 
logical service in aid of air navigation in 
Alask the House allows $100,000. 
Trans-oceanic flying service received a 
set-back when the House completely dis- 
| | request for a $327,935 increase 


16.965, 





tor this purpose. The House recom- 

led, however, that $234,095 more 

be spent than in 1939 to provide for 

radiosonde (same as radiometeorograph) 

and upper air observations from regions 
where they are now lacking 

Under general weather service, money 

s contained in the bill to provide four 

weather maps and forecasts daily at cer- 


ints but a $53,700 increase was 
isallowed with which the Weather 
Bureau hoped to place teletypes in 23 

t its city offices. The machines were 
to be connected to the teletype lines of 
1¢ CAA in order to give the cities 

service. 

Comdr. Reichelderfer told the House 
Appropriations Committee that he needed 
tunds to provide meteorological service 
on eight new airways: Memphis-Tampa, 
Jacksonville-New Orleans, Detroit-Sault 
ste. Marie, Wichita-Pueblo, Bismarck- 
Las Vegas, Phoenix-Las Vegas, San 
Antonio-Houston, and Houston-Browns- 
ville. It is also necessary to put tele- 
types on four existing airways: Omaha- 
Bismarck, El Paso-Cheyenne, Huron- 
inneapolis and Tulsa-Kansas_ City 
new airway forecast and general 
ipervising stations, ‘‘vitally necessary to 
afety on two transcontinental routes,” 
should be established at Albuquerque 
and Billings, he stated, while service at 
the present 11 airway forecast and gen- 

Supervising stations should be 
strengthened. Also, 27 new stations 
hould be established off the airways for 











Crai 


a 


observations 
not 
now available, Comdr. Reichelderfer said 
How plans will be affected if 
the Senate sustains the House 
not known at this time. 


making 3-hourly weather 


from areas where such reports are 


these 
cuts, is 


At present, the Weather Bureau is op- 
erating six radiosonde stations and has 
six airplane observation stations. These 
are to be continued, and 13 additional 
radiosonde units are to be established at 
Albuquerque, Phoenix, Miami, Atlanta, 
Boise, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Buffalo, 
Medford, Charleston, S$. C., San Antonio. 
Seattle and San Juan, P. R. Pilot balloon 
observations are proposed for Eastport, 
Me.; Nantucket, Mass.; Alpena, Mich.; 
Marquette, Mich.; Duluth, Minn.; Ros- 
well, N. M. and Green Bay, Wis 

Of the $327,935 increase requested 
for trams-occanic service, which the 
House disallowed, $130,000 was to have 
been used on the Atlantic. The funds 
also would have allowed four instead of 
two daily reports from ships, and would 
have increased the number of ship sta- 
tions. Comdr. Reichclderfer told the 
House committee that weather reporting 
facilities for trans-oceanic flights were 
very inadequate and added that “busi- 
nessmen cannot be expected to invest 
capital in expensive air clippers, nor will 
people trust their lives in such craft, un- 
less they are assured of a_ highly 
efficient weather service before a journey 
is started and while in the air.” 

Maj. Gen. H. H. Arnold, chief of 
the Air Corps, told the committee that 
he felt the present system of reporting 
weather conditions was inadequate in 
four respects: (1) need additional re- 
ports from ships at sea, (2) need more 
Alaskan stations, (3) there are “holes” 
in the center part of the U. S., and (4) 
need more radiosondes. 

Congressman M. C. Tarver (D., Ga.) 
told Comdr, Reichelderfer that the rail- 
roads felt the Weather Bureau was 
furnished many facilities the cost of 
which should be paid by the airlines. 
Comdr. Reichelderfer answered, “I may 
say that if the civil airways were sud- 
denly removed, only a small portion of 
the present airways weather stations 
would be no longer needed.” At least 
75% of them fit into the general 
weather service, he said. 


NACA 


(Continued from page 1) 














3. The Army and Navy will spend 
about $255,000,000 for aircraft during 
the coming year alone. Looking a few 
years ahead, such investments in na- 
tional security will not be worth all 
they cost unless our aircraft are at least 
eaual in performance to the best pro- 
duced abroad. 

4. America does not want second- 
best aircraft. To regain American 
leadership it is imperative that NACA 
research facilitics are materially ex- 
panded. 

5. It is absolutely impossible to ex- 
pand adequately at Langley Field, as 





the aviation industry in that country? I defy you to name me one. 
Understand of course that he must be a citizen of that country like I 


am one of this country.” 
aviation man-power. 
Carries both a wallop and a lesson. 


It is true that we have not used well our 
Doerflinger’s article should be widely read; it 
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more room 
military effi- 
Further- 
‘all our 


the Army cannot provide 
without impairing the 
ciency of its own operations. 
more, it is not wise to have 
eggs in one basket.’ 

6. A second major research station 
is necessary, and to be of maximum 
value to the Army and Navy should 
be on the west coast. Too much time 
is now being lost and progress re- 
tarded by the great distance separating 
Langley Field and the aircraft factories 
on the west 

7. The Sunnyvale research project is 
emergency in character and of vital 
importance to the success of the whole 
program for strengthening the air de- 
fense of the United States. 

Adequate testimony was supplied by 
NACA and military officials to show 
that Langley Field cannot be further 
expanded. The Senate committee did 
approve, as the House has previously 
approved, the sum of $2,140,000 for 
construction at Langley but beyond this 
there can be no enlargement of facili- 


coast. 


ties at the nation’s only aeronautical 
research base. 

NACA officials were at a loss to 
explain the Senate action. It is the 
first time in the history of the NACA 
that its requests have been rejected 
The Committee will probably make 


another request before the current ses- 
sion 1S ended 


Obituary 


ROSCOE C. W. JONES. supervising 
inspector for Wright Aeronautical Corp 
Paterson, N. J., died on Apr. 1 at his 
home in West Orange, N. J. 

HENRY A. WISE WOOD, who became 
a member of the Aero Club of America 
in 1906, serving as vice president from 
1913 to 1919 and who was the first presi- 
dent of the American Society of Aero- 
nautica] Engineers, died of pneumonia 
on Apr. 9 at his home in New York 
City. He was 73 years of age. He was 
famous as the inventor of modern high- 
speed newspaper presses. 

FREDERICK P. JOHNSON, 0, chief 
instructor at Haverhil> (Mass.) airport 
died Mar. 18. He had been attached to 
east Boston, Brockton, Revere and 
Haverhill airports in the capacity of in- 
structor for the last five years. 

HERBERT STANLEY RENTON, pion- 
eer airplane manufacturer, journalist 
lecturer and inventor, died at his home 
in New Rochelle, N. Y. on Mar. 22. He 
was 84. Mr. Renton was president of 
the Chicago Aero Works, early manu- 
facturer of airplanes, from 1909 to 1919 
He was a charter member of the Aero 
Club of Chicago. 





CAA Zoning Study 

The airport section of the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority, under direction 
of Maj. A. B. McMullen, chief, is 
completing a study of municipal and 
state zoning ordinances and acts as 
these pertain to airports. The results 
will be published in bulletin form in 
the near future. 
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AERO LIBRARY 











THE CIVIL AERONAUTICS ACT 
ANNOTATED, 4) Charles S. Rhyne, 
Forwarded by Sen. Pat McCarran. Na- 


Law Book ¢ Washington, D 


) 
tional 


C. 324 pp. 
This volume is a study of federal 
legislation for civil aeronautics, the 


reasons for its adoption, the 


under such legislation, and the reasons 
for amendments and repeals from time 
nearly all of the federal 
ded the Civil 


experience 


to time of 
kgislation which  prece 
Aeronautics Act of 1938. 

In the forward Sen. Pat McCarran, 
co-author of the Civil Aeronautics Act, 
states: “I am gratified that as a re- 
sult of five years of study, in which I 
have had the benefit of the experience 
of hundreds of the finest of Americans 
engaged in the science of aviation and 
interested in applying the science to 
industry and national development, | 
was accorded the privilege of drafting 
and sponsoring the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority bill through the United States 
Senate. Wholesome, regu- 
lation by a single responsible authority 
will in my judgment prove to be the 
very life of the and industry 
of commercial aviation for America’s 
future.” 

The Senator 
mendation” to Mr 
from standpoint of accuracy and from 
a historic The author is a 
recent law school graduate and has in- 


progressive 


science 


highest com- 


both 


gives his 
Rhyne’s volume 


viewpoint 








cluded in his volume almost every 
available source data pertaining to ted 
eral legislation of civil aviation. The 
book will prove valuable to those want 
ing a complete history of the legisla 
tion and to those intercsted from a 
legal standpoint. 

LANGFORD’'S LUCK, 4y Donal 
Hamilton Haine 275 pages. $2.00 
Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., New York City 

This interesting fiction story relates 


the adventures of Bob Langford, grand- 


son of a pioneer in aviation, who be- 
comes associated with an old-time barn 
stormer and subsequently learns to fly, 
despite his fear of altitude. A football 
injury prevents him from passing an 
Army exam, so he enrolls in a civilian 
flying school in Texas. In the end he 
engages in a test flight which proves 
that his grandfather was an inventor 


far in advance of his times 


CAA Inspector Resigns 
Harold Montee, aeronautical inspec- 
tor for the CAA at Kansas City, has 
resigned his position to become branch 
for Aero Insurance Under- 
at Chicago 


manager 
writers 
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APPLICATIONS 
EAL Interlocking Directorate 

Eastern Air Lines on Apr. 4 filed application with the CAA seeking approval 
of certain proposed interlocking directorates involving William Barclay Harding, 
a director of the company. Harding, the application states, desires to become 
a director of Roosevelt Field, Inc., Mineola, L. I., N. Y.; treasurer and director 
of Airview Flying Service, Red Bank, N. J., and a director of Red Bank Airport, 
Red Bank, N. J. Harding, who personally owns 3,800 EAL shares, is a partner 
in Smith, Barney & Co., investment bankers. 


UAL-WAE Leasing Agreement 

United Air Lines and Western Air Express have filed application with the CAA 
seeking approval for interchange of sleeper equipment at Salt Lake City, enabling 
the companies to offer through Newark-Los Angeles sleeper service. Before pas- 
sage of the Civil Aeronautics Act, the Post Office had turned down three con- 
tracts after hearings in which TWA appeared as intervenor. A fourth contract 
was submitted to the CAA, shortly after passage of the Act, but was subsequently 
withdrawn. 

Boston-Maine Asks Increased Mail Pay 

Boston-Maine Airways on Apr. 7 petitioned the CAA for a re-determination 
of the air mail rates on AM27, Boston-Caribou and Boston-Montreal. The com- 
pany, which now receives 331/3¢ per mile on base mileage of 38,500 per 
month, asks that payment be increased to 42¢ per mile with base mileage of 
60,000. Reasons for asking a higher rate are given as: necessary pilot and co- 
pilot pay increas:s, additional personnel, increased rentals, and contemplated pur- 
chase of a $20,000 used Lockheed Electra. The company needs approximately 
$93,164.13 additional income per year, the application stated. In 1938, Boston- 
Maine lost $10,625.36, and in the first two months of 1939 lost $12,619.45. 
Salaries are listed as follows: Paul F. Collins. president, $1,000 per mo.; Samuel 
J. Solomon, vice president, $500 per mo., and F. R. Callahan, assistant treasurer, 
$250 per mo. 


CERTIFICATES ISSUED 
Western Air Gets Certificates 
Western Air Express on Apr. 8 was awarded certificates of convenience and 
necessity for AM13, San Diego-Salt Lake City via Long Beach, Los Angeles and 
Las Vegas, and AM19, Salt Lake City-Great Falls via Ogden, Pocatello, Idaho 
Falls, West Yellowstone, Butte and Helena. 


Inland Gets Certificates 
Inland Air Lines on Mar. 29 was granted certificates of convenience and neces- 
sity on AM28, Cheyenne-Great Falls via Sheridan, Billings and Lewistown, and 
on AM35, Cheyenne-Huron via Scottsbluff, Hot Springs, Rapid City, Spearfish 
and Pierre. Spearfish will be served from the Black Hills Airport, which also is 
near Lead and Deadwood. Because of the absence of suitable airports, Hot 
Springs and Scottsbluff never have been served. 


HEARINGS 


TWA Argues Proposed Report 

Gerald Brophy, TWA attorney on Apr. 6 told CAA members Edward J. Noble, 
Harllee Branch, Oswald Ryan and G. Grant Mason, Jr., that his company should 
be granted a certificate authorizing the carriage of mail on its direct New York- 
Chicago flights. Such a certificate was not recommended in the proposed report 
of CAA Examiner C. Edward Leasure, who stated that the company should be 
granted permits for its air mail routes instead of for its “system.” Brophy told 
the CAA that the form of the certificate or certificates makes no difference as long 
as the company receives that to which it is entitled. He pointed out that TWA 
has performed N. Y.-Chicago mail service over AM2 to Dayton and AM36 to 
Chicago, and is entitled to a certificate for direct service. ‘We merely want a 
certificate to fit the description of the service we have been authorized to carry 
on,” he said, adding that the company is asking for- nothing new. 

TWA is asking for three transcontinental routes: New York-Los Angeles, New 
York-San Francisco and New York-Phoenix, Hamilton O. Hale, American Air- 
lines attorney, told the CAA. If it is awarded these, it will be possible for TWA 
to transfer one of them to another carrier, thus bringing another transcontinental 
airline into the picture, while at the same time retaining its own rights, Hale said. 
George Neal, representing the CAA’s economic compliance division, stated that 
“terminal and intermediate points” mean the same under the new Act as they did 
under the old Air Mail Act of 1934, and added that TWA cannot be granted a New 
York-Chicago mail certificate that disregards Dayton as a terminal point on AM36. 
If TWA ¢laims N. Y.-Chicago direct mail service, Neal wanted to know why it 
does not ask Chicago-Kansas City rights. Brophy answered by stating that TWA 
never carried mail between the latter points, as it has between the former cities, and, 
therefore, could not claim a certificate. 

EAL Oral Argument 

Braniff Airways questioned the legality of Eastern Air Lines’ $0.00 bid on AM42, 
Houston-San Antonio, Houston-Brownsville, in oral argument before the CAA on 
Mar. 31, charging that zero is not a fixed rate per mile and that, therefore, the 
contract is void. In the EAL proposed report, CAA Examiner C. Edward Leasure 
had stated that the zero bid was legal because it does not place the government 
under obligation to the carrier. Leasure was also of the opinion that zero is a 
fixed rate per mile. 

“If the Postmaster General does not have the right to sell a route, he therefore 
does not have the right to give it away,” stated Roger Whiteford, Braniff attorney, 
who added that the Postmaster General did not possess the power to enter into 
the contract. Braniff had claimed that the bid was illegal because it was in 
contravention of a specific statute (R.S. 3679, 31 U.S.C.A. 665) which forbids 
any government department from accepting “voluntary service.” This law, White- 
ford stated, is applicable in this case because of the passage of the Civil Areo- 
nautics Act, under which EAL can apply for a higher rate without completing its 
AM42 contract for three years at $0.00 per mile. 
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Gerald Brophy, EAL attorney, told the CAA that zero is a fixed rate ang 


pointed out that the powers of the Postmaster General were in full force ang 
effect until Aug. 22, 1938. Although EAL does not receive actual payment unde 
the AM42 contract, it receives other valuable considerations, i. e., right to car 
the mail, right to transport passengers and property, Brophy stated. The 
untary service” statute does not apply because the government is under p 
obligation to the carrier, he added. L. W. Pogue, CAA attorney, agreed wit 
Brophy on this point. 

Delta Air Corp., represented by Ernest V. Moore, attorney, protested 
inclusion of Birmingham as a stop in EAL’s AMS contract, Newark-New Orleans 
Moore said that an order of Mar. 14, 1935 abolished Birmingham as an EA| 
stop and that the company has not served the city since. Resumption of servic 
would be detrimental to Delta's Birmingham-Atlanta business, he stated. Le 
included Birmingham because at the time he wrote his proposed report he had 
only a temporary suspension order. It is believed that the stop will be deleted 
from the certificate. 


Wichita-Pueblo Oral Argument 


Continental Air Lines and Braniff Airways appeared before CAA members 0s 
wald Ryan, G. Grant Mason, Jr. and Robert Hinckley on Apr. 4 in oral argument 
on the Wichita-Pueblo proposed report, which had recommended that the 
be awarded to Continental. Argument was requested by Braniff. 

George Lupton, Braniff attorney, told the CAA that the only question involved 
in the case is which carrier is best fit, willing and able to perform the service on 
the route. He advanced the following reasons why his client should be awarded 
the certificate: Braniff operates larger equipment and is thus better able to serv 
the public; the larger planes will attract more business; direct cost of operating 
a Braniff Lockheed Electra is only a fraction of a cent more than flying a Con 
tinental Lockheed 12-A; Braniff has a better traffic organization, and is ready 
to start service immediately; the company’s officials are more experienced. ( 
venience and necessity need not be considered, he stated, because the route is pr 
vided for in the Civil Aeronautics Act. Lupton discussed the Braniff expans 
plan, showing how the Wichita-Pueblo route fits into this proposed 
The company, however, wishes to operate this line even in the event it does not 
secure any other routes in the “system,” he added. 

Gerald Brophy, Continental attorney, pointed out that Continental wil 
substantial business if the route is awarded to Braniff, whereas the latter will 
lose traffic if the line is operated by the former. Brophy emphasized the fact t 
Continental is the only carrier that can offer through service into Denv n 
can also offer coordinated service with TWA and UAL. Cost of operating 
Electra, he said, is almost Sc per mile more than flying a 12-A. “The s 
Branift ‘system’ is nothing more than a series of red lines drawn on an air 1 
map,” Brophy stated, adding that Braniff does not know how much the 
will cost to operate or anything about them. “Examiners Leasure and Brown | 
arrived at the correct result, and I urge the adoption of their report,’ he conc! 

The Authority was asked by Hubert Schneider, lawyer for the CAA e& 
compliance division, to disregard the Braniff ‘system’ in this case. “If w 
sider this plan here, applicants in future cases will be proposing all types 
tastic schemes,” he said. Neither should the Wichita-Pueblo route necessarily } 
awarded to the larger company, he stated. If size were the determining fact 
“all we would have to decide in future cases is who is the biggest fellow in | 
after, of course, deciding the public convenience and necessity,” he said. Othe 
airlines are watching the Wichita-Pueblo report, Schneider said, and will 
as a pattern in submitting applications 


syste 


Braniff Oral Argument 


In oral argument before the CAA on Mar. 30, Braniff Airways claimed t 
has the right to carry mail between Houston and San Antonio and H 
Corpus Christi on AM15 and also protested against that route being termed 
legged.” CAA Examiner C. Edward Leasure’s proposed report had recom 
against the company being allowed to carry mail between the above point 
had stated that the route was essentially composed of three legs. 

Roger Whiteford, Braniff attorney, told the CAA that his client is aut! 
to carry Houston-San Antonio and Houston-Corpus Christi mail because 
sequence in which the stops are listed in the original AM15 contract, 1. 
Amarillo, Wichita Falls, Fort Worth, Waco, Austin, Houston, Galveston, San 
Antonio, Corpus Christi and Brownsville. Whiteford stated that althoug 
stops never have been served in this order, nevertheless the company pi 
the authority to so serve them. “It is not a question of what the company 
do; it is what it could have done,” Whiteford said, adding that just becaus 
Postmaster General did not authorize certain schedules when the contract ¥ 
awarded in 1934 did not mean he would not want those schedules in 193 
Whiteford stated that AM15 is not three-legged, but has two termini, An 
and Brownsville. If the route was three-legged, the Post Office would have s 
up mileages for each leg, he claimed. At Braniff’s hearing, Charles P. Graddick 
superintendent of air mail, had testified that the P.O. considered AM15 as thre: 
legged. 

Gerald B. Brophy, appearing for Eastern Air Lines, which holds the mail ¢ 
tract on AM42, Houston-San Antonio and Houston-Brownsville, told the Auth 
ity that the sequence of stops on AM15 did not attempt to describe the 
to be performed on the route. ‘“Braniff never flew that way, it never asked ' 
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fly that way, and it was never asked by the Postmaster General to fly that way 

Brophy said. Braniff never carried Houston-San Antonio or Houston-Corpv' 
Christi mail on a pay basis, he added. Weight-credit mail was transported betwee 
the latter points from August, 1936 to November, 1937. Edward M. Wé 

CAA attorney, stated that the carriage of this weight-credit mail was “beside th 
point” because it had not continued up to the “grandfather” period, and shou 

not, therefore, be considered in this case. 


Calendar of Hearings 
Apr. 24—United Air Lines, application for payment of mail rates on a pound-mit 
basis. , 
May 1—United Air Lines, Western Air Express, leasing of sleeper equipment @ 
Salt Lake City. Hearing to be held at Carlton Hotel before Examiner F. W. B! 
May 15—Pan American Airways, Panama Airways (PAA), Uraba, Medellin & 
tral Airways (PAA), certificates of convenience and necessity. - 
May 22—Pan American-Grace Airways, certificates of convenience and necess: 
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American 


EAL Opens Houston—Brownsville 
Route, Becomes 2nd Largest Airline 


With the opening of the Houston- 
Brownsville section of AM42 on Apr. 
; Eastern Air Lines became the second 
‘gest airline in the U. S. from the 
point of route mileage, showing 
total of 5,350 against 5,253 for 
United Air Lines. American still leads 
with 6,768 route miles. ; 

Eastern now offers direct connections 
with Pan American Airways to Mexico 
City. Passengers leaving Newark on 
FAL at 7:30 pm., arrive in Mexico City 
at 12:35 pm., the next day, while in the 
reverse direction, they leave Mexico City 
at noon, arriving Newark at 8:00 am., 
the following day. 
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Status of first 10 U. S. airlines is 
now as follows (longest Post Office 
mileage is used, and non-mail routes 


also are counted): 


ee 68 
PEED. ocnccenecusesedaseesngeses 5.350 
CE dev icencevaeonecmnneemewas 5,253 
DE. pebsnwetsassanneciasetuss 4.505 
RE oc icadebboseeesteee ceneee 2.476 
Pree ee 2,409 
Penn-Central .......... 2,153 
eS ae 1,349 
are 1,151 
Mid-Continent ..........e-see0- 1,132 


Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker, EAL presi- 
dent, was in command of the first flight 
from Newark to Brownsville on Apr. 
5. EAL and PAA officials, representa- 
tives of the Mexican Embassy, Con- 
gressman Robert Ramspeck (D., Ga.), 
and various civic officials along the 
route took part in celebrations. Josephus 
Daniels, U. S. ambassador to Mexico, 
entertained a party at Mexico City. 
Eastern is using DC-3'’s on the route. 





NEW BRANIFF SCHEDULES 
Flights With Electras to Be 
Added to Texas Operations 

Braniff Airways will add four new 
schedules to its Texas operations on May 
1 between Dallas-Ft. Worth, Austin 
and San Antonio and Dallas and Hous- 
ton. “This will make a total of six 
daily schedules between these points and 
is in keeping with our policy to keep 
ahead of traffic demands,” said Charles 
E. Beard, Oklahoma City, vice president 
in charge of traffic. 

The two tentative schedules between 
Dallas and Houston will leave Dallas 
as a connection from the line's ‘‘Star- 
light Express’ which leaves Chicago at 
9 pm. New schedules between Dallas- 
Ft. Worth, Austin and San Antonio 
will leave Dallas as a continuation of 
the “Texanaire’”’ which leaves Chicago 
at 1:20 pm. and arrives at Dallas at 
8:08 pm. The schedules will be oper- 
ated with Lockheed Electras. 


C & S Meets at Memphis 
The annual two-day spring sales and 
trafic meeting of Chicago and Southern 
Air Lines was held at Memphis, begin- 
ning Apr. 2. Planning to attend were 
Carleton Putnam, president; D. D. 
Walker, vice-president, St. Louis; Amos 


Four 





Culbert, secretary-treasurer, St. Louis; 
Ralph L. Heininger, Chicago; B. T. 
Cline, St. Louis; L. J. Zibilich, New 


Orleans, and Burrell Weber, Jackson, 
Miss. 


City Completes Purchase 
Cocoa, Fla., Apr. 2—The city council 
here has announced completion of the 
city's purchase of an additional 60 
acres of land for construction of a 
municipal airport. 





CAA Statistics 

Statistics in Harllee Branch’s Apr. 
4 letter to Sen. Joseph P. O’Ma- 
honey show that there are 44 desig- 
nated civil airways in the U. S. and 
ts territorial possessions, having 
total mileage of approximately 25,- 
400 miles. Along the airways are 
13 airway traffic control stations, 
298 intermediate landing fields, 190 
radio range beacon and communica- 
tion stations, 2,130 airways beacons, 


57 non-directional radio marker 
beacons, 35 ultra-high frequency 
radio fan-type markers, and over 


30,000 miles of teletype communica- 
tion fan-type markers, serving 358 
different stations with weather re- 
ports and other data. A total of 
2,662 CAA employes are engaged 
continuously in construction, main- 


tenance and operation of the air 
navigation facilities, and 1,903 of 
these persons devote their services 


exclusively to the communications 
systems. 

There are 13,417 persons em- 
ployed by scheduled air carriers, 


and are 1,527 charter and fixed base 
operators in the U. S., Branch said. 
Transport pilots number 1,159 and 
7,839 persons hold commercial pilot 
certificates of competency. Including 
student pilots, there are 53,067 pri- 
vate flyers. Of the civil aircraft 
registered, 362 out of the total of 
11,159 are operated by the trans- 
port companies. Other _ statistics 
show 9,884 aircraft and aircraft en- 
gine mechanics, 290 dispatchers, 397 
parachute riggers, 123 air-traffic con- 
trol-tower operators and 92 ground 
instructors. 











RECORD OF AIRPORT OPERATIONS 


Week Ended Mar. 25 


Week Ended Apr. 1 


Passengers Transports Passengers Transports 

In Out In Out In Out In Out 
Burbank ebibeleeaion 634 at é#iein seennn 623 GED cccces cesece 
Cleveland scnaeee 1,809 1,747 219 214 1,543 1,524 197 198 
Dallas ee 1,125 1,192 147 152 849 932 141 146 
San Francisco ; 254 371 72 72 44 79 18 18 * 


*Field repairs limit service to small transports. 


C. A. A. Record Recapitulation 


(as of April 10, 1939) 


Aviation for 


1939 
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Airline Personnel 








Co-pilots William A. 
Fred Austin have left 
Catalina Airline to accept 
with TWA in the same capacity. 


Albuquerque division, Austin to 
Kansas City-Albuquerque division. 
Celebrating her ninth 


cently 
an eight year veteran, Miss Johnson 


officials say, has covered more distance 
in the 


in the air than any woman 
world. 
James V. Thorndike, Jr., 


manager. 
Crew chief at 
Chicago Municipal 


TWA's 
Airport 


married recently. 
Berwyn, Ill. 
Philip Miraglia, Snyder (N. Y.) pilot 


They will 


has been selected to attend American's 


flying school in Chicago. 
From Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 


in TWA’s New York news bureau office 
Olga Mazur of Wilkes-Barre, 


been employed as 


fly Kansas City-Albuquerque sector. 


Carmen M. Laragen of Salt Lake City, 
a stewardess for United, and Francis 
Lloyd Wallace of Cheyenne, Wyo., test 
were married 
Wallace 


pilot for the same line, 
in Denver on Mar. 31. Mrs. 
had been on the Denver-SLC flight 


Mr. Wallace has been stationed at the 


Cheyenne overhaul base. 
Graduated from St. Luke's Hospital 


Chicago, Alice F. Getz of Chicago has 
been employed by TWA as hostess to be 


based at Kansas City. 


Former TWA ticket sales representa- 
). A. Dixon has 
been made chief clerk of the company’s 


tive at Kansas City, W 


news bureau in the same city. 


Kenneth A. Kemp, agent for Ameri- 
can at Hartford. Conn. for two years 


has been transferred to Washington 
D. C. Irving Bailey has 
ferred from South Bend, 
Place Kemp at Hartford, 
From reservation bureau 
tive in Kansas City for 
schedule assistant, same 


Ind., 


line 


Dick Crane. 


J. W. Letzkus, TWA traffic sales rep- 
resentative. has been transferred from 


Kansas City to Los Angeles. 
James B. O’Malley has been 
from Newark as assistant 


agent, replacing Sid Hall, 
to Chicago. 


Bill Shea of Billings, Mont. has been 
employed as ticket sales representative 


in TWA’s Kansas City traffic office. 


TWA Traffic Sales 
Eddie Johnson has 


City office. 

A new TWA hostess is Marie A. 
Sherary, graduate of Montefore Hospi- 
tal, Pittsburgh. She will be based in 


Kansas City. 


Four Employed by PAA 
Stanley Gustainus, 


Airways at Baltimore. Gustainius 


sheet metal 


and propeller shops, 
spectively. 


Jamison and 
Wilmington- 
positions 
Jami- 
son has been detailed to the Burbank- 
the 


year aloft, 
Clara Johnson, United stewardess, re- 
covered 2.000.000 air miles. As 


who joined 
United at Cleveland four years ago and 
later was transferred to Omaha. has 
been appointed assistant district traffic 


hangar at 
James C. 
Wilson, and the former Alice Lee were 
live in 


Georgette 
L. Meyer has been employed as clerk 


Pa., 
graduate of General Hospital there, has 
a TWA hostess to 


been trans- 
to re- 


representa- 
TWA to 
same 
city, is the change recently made by 


trans- 
ferred to United’s depot at Cheyenne 
passenger 
transferred 


Representative 
been transferred 
from the Chicago office to the Kansas 


Andrew Carlson, 
Stephen McCrea and Rudolph Felts, 
graduates of Roosevelt Aviation School, 
have been employed by Pan American 
and 
McCrea were employed as mechanics, 
while Felts and Carlson entered the 
re- 











|National 3/14 


Chi. & South. 





3/21 
Inland 3/29 
| Western Air 4/8 


Penn-Central | 
Inter-Island 
Pacific-Alaska 
Airline Feeder 
Boston-Maine 
Canadian-Colonial 
United 











Pan Am-Grace 5/22 





Certificates Certificates Certificates Rate Applications 
to be Issued Issued to be Heard Filed 
Delta 2/26 |Pan Am 5/15 | Braniff 10/20/38 
Mid-Continent 3/7 |Panama Airways 5/15 Mid-Continent 10/22/38 
|Continental 3/9 |Uraba, Medellin & Cen-|United 10/27/38 
|Northwest 3/14 | «tral 5/15 |Western Air 10/27/38 


Penn-Central 10/27/38 

Pan Am (Pacific) 
10/29/38 

Inland 11/10/38 

Pan Am (Bermuda) 

| 11/19/38 

|Northwest 11/22/38 

National 11/22/38 

TWA 1/24/39 

Pan Am (Atlantic) 
3/13/39 

American 3/14/39 

Boston-Maine 4/7/39 














|MCA 1228-29 


|Penn-Central 3 
|Pan Am (Atlantic) 


Rate Cases | 
Heard 


Rate Cases 
to be Heard 
United 4/24 
TWA not set 
American not set 


Inland 1/10-11 
National 1/19-20 
Northwest 1/24 
Braniff 2/7 
Pan Am (Pacific) 
2/14-18; 2/27-28 
Western Air 2/23-24 
9-10 


In progress 
Pan Am (Bermuda) | 
In progress | 
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COMMUTER 
AIR SERVICE 


INCREASES TWA’S MARCH BUSINESS 
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THIS IS TWA’S YEAR.. 











POPULAR! The fact that 
travel via TWA showed an 
increase of more than 60% for 
the first 15 days of March 
compared with correspond- 
ing period in February indi- 
cates that travelersare pleased 
with the fast, frequent sched- 
ules offered by TWA COM- 
MUTER AIR SERVICE 


between— 


NEW YORK 
Philadelphia 
Harrisburg 
PITTSBURGH 
Columbus 
Dayton 

Ft. Wayne 
CHICAGO 


TWA TAKES YOU WHEN AND 
WHERE YOU WANT TO GO 


BE A TWA “COMMUTER” 
Cal 


TRANSCONTINENTAL & 
WESTERN AIR, INC. 


your travel 
agent or 






THE ROUTE OVER 
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CAA INVESTIGATES 
BRANIFF ACCIDENT 


Recovery of Pilot, Co-Pilot 
Before Holding Hearings 

Oklahoma City, Apr. 6— Public 
hearings on the crash of a Braniff Air- 
ways’ DC-2 near Oklahoma City Muni- 
cipal Airport on Mar. 26, killing eight 
persons and injuring four, will not be 
held by CAA investigators for about 
three weeks, pending recovery of the 
pilot and co-pilot. Depositions have 
been taken from all other available wit- 
nesses. 

The Dallas-bound plane left Oklaho- 
ma City at 2:42 am., and six minutes 
after take-off radioed the field to ‘turn 
on the lights, returning to the field.” 
Immediately thereafter, it crashed and 
burned. Witnesses are reported to have 
stated that the left motor tore loose 
from its moorings. 

Those killed in the crash were: 
Louise Zarr, Dallas, hostess; R. T. Bate, 
Denver; Mrs. Georgia Shelden, Omaha ; 
Joan Allen, Evanston, Ill.; B. Gross- 
man, Aurora, Ill.; Senor J. Claire Cal- 
leon, Bilbao, Mexico; B. Copion, Chi- 
cago; Mrs. E. Hinckley, Port Isabel, 
Tex. The injured were Pilot Claude 
Seaton, Dallas; Co-pilot Malcolm Wal- 
lace, Dallas; Carl Ericson, Chicago, and 
P. R. Smith, Corsicana, Tex. 

Investigating the crash for the CAA’s 
Air Safety Board are R. D. Hoyt, chief 
of the investigation division; G. W 
Haskins, power plant engineer; W. S 
McDuffee, executive officer, and Leon 
Cuddeback, member of the ASB’s Chi- 
cago staff. N. B. Ison, air carrier in- 
snector, also has been at the scene of the 
crash. 

The accident was the first in which 
a passenger has been killed in a Braniff 
plane. Only other major crash was on 
Dec. 23, 1936, when six company em- 
ployes were killed in a test flight at 
Dallas. Charles Beard, Braniff vice 
president—traffic, stated that the com- 
pany had flown approximately 50,000,- 
000 passenger-miles without fatality. 
He praised Hostess Louise Zarr for 
staying at her post, and highly com- 
mended Pilot Seaton and Co-pilot Wal- 
lace 


Await 


New Cub Prices 

New prices of Piper Cubs include 
$1935 for a 60-hp. Franklin powered 
Coupe and $1995 for a 65-hp. Con- 
tinental according to the Piper Aircraft 
Corp., Lock Haven, Pa. Except in 
added power, the Coupe remains the 
same as before. The Sport has been 
absorbed into the new 50-hp. Trainer 
class with airspeed, collector exhaust, 
cabin heater and_ tailskid standard. 
Prices are: standard yellow Franklin 
Trainer, $1298; Lycoming, $1369; Con- 
tinental 50-hp. $1450; Lenape, with 
dual ignition, $1595. 


American 
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House Committee Cuts Training Funds 


to $5,675,000 and Pilots to 15,000 


The House interstate and foreign 
commerce committee reported out the 
civilian pilot training bill Apr. 6, but 
cut the number of pilots to be trained 
from 20,000 to 15,000 and the amount 
from $7,300,000 to $5,675,000. Up to 
press time the House had not taken ac- 
tion on the bill but in the upper house 
Sen. Pat McCarran introduced a new 
bill (S. 2119) calling for the full 
amount of $7,300,000 and 20,000 pilots 
and was preparing to push for action. 

The House committee cut was another 
in the series of apparently unexplain- 
able actions by Congress in slashing 
of budgets pertaining to aviation. While 
the 20,000 figure is purely arbitrary and 
was established by the CAA as a figure 
which could be reasonably reached in a 


year’s time, the House committee action 
was taken as a result of opposition by 
some Republican Congressmen deter 
mined to cut every proposal of the ad- 
ministrations, regardless of its merits 
Rep. Clarence Lea, California Democrat 
and co-author of the Civil Ac 
Act, is chairman of the Hous« 
mittee. 

CAA officials admitted that if the $5, 
675,000 figure stands, the pilot training 


onautics 


com 


program will have to be spread pretty 
thin throughout the country. On_ the 
other hand there were definite hopes 


that the House itself might restore the 


original amount and that the Senate 
will make no changes. These hopes, 
however, have not been borne out in 


other legislation in which aviation has 


suffered this session 





Large Crowd at Air Show 
Jackson, Miss., Apr. 3—A crowd es- 
timated at 15,000 persons jammed the 
western half of Jackson Airport yester- 
day to witness the Ist annual Missis- 


sippi National Air Show. A crowd 
estimated to be equally as _ large 
streamed into other sections surround- 


ing the port. 


‘Aircade’ to N. Y. Fair 

Charlotte, N. C., Apr. 3—It was an- 
nounced today that George Cramer of 
Charlotte has been named chairman of 
a committee organizing an “‘aircade,” 
to include about 100 privately owned 
planes, which will fly to New York 
City on June 17 to attend North Caro- 
lina Day, June 19, at the World's Fair. 


Memphis Air Show 

Announcement has been made by W. 
R. Kent of the Cotton Carnival Air 
Show to be held May 14 at Memphis 
Municipal Airport. Feature of the show 
will be a flight of a 1910 Curtiss pusher 
by Clarance McArthur. Kent, chair- 
man of the program committee, is being 
assisted by Fred Lanier. 





Fire Damages Hangar 

Following a heating plant explosion 
in Engine Air Service hangar at Roose- 
velt Field, Mineola, N. Y., on Mar. 29, 
a fire did damage estimated at $5,000. 
Garden City Fire Dept. is credited with 
saving several planes in front of the 
wooden hangar. 


Mosier Moves to N. Y. 

O. M. Mosier, American Airlines’ 
vice president, on Apr. 3 moved his 
office from Chicago to New York at 25 
Vanderbilt Ave. 








1939—A SALESMAN’S YEAR 
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All sales analysts agree that this year the 
hard-hitting practical sales efforts will be 
in the front line—forcing business recovery 
by forceful selling. 


Texas is in the front rank in business pros- 
That’s why top rank salesmen and 
executives in all lines are heading South- 
west! Many of them are flying Braniff.. . 
saving hours and days of extra business time. 

















FIRST PROFIT SHOWN 


Canadian Colonial Has Net Income 
_for March of $3,000 
The first profit in the history of the 


company was shown for the month of 
March by Canadian Colonial Airways 
following sharply increased passenger 
business. Net income for the month 
after depreciation is estimated at “not 
less than $3,000," announced Sigmund 


Janas, president. ‘“‘A year ago opera- 


tions were being conducted at a con- 
siderable loss,” he said, “and last 
month's improvement is the reflection 
of steadily improving results over a 
year ago.” 

A considerable improvement over a 
year ago was the operating deficit for 


January and February, averaging $1,500 
Night flights between New York and 
Montreal, inaugurated by the new man- 
agement which began in Aug. 1938, is 
largely responsible for this, it was said. 
Further improved earnings are expected 
with a schedule increase to six flights 
daily on Apr. 1. For April the com- 
pany has two transports operating, but 
on ‘May 1 it expects to have two new 
Douglas transports with 50% 
capacity. 


more 


NEW CCA EXECUTIVE 
F, L. Duncan Named Vice President 
of Expanding Canadian 
Line 

The appointment of F. L. Duncan to 
the position of vice president in charge 
of operation of Canadian Colonial Air- 
ways has been announced by Sigmund 
Janas, president, as part of a policy of 
expansion which is providing service 
between Montreal and New York. “In 
F. L. Duncan we have a young execu- 
tive of exceptional capabilities and who 
has an outstanding record,” Mr. Janas 
said at the time of the announcement 
“His association with American Air- 
lines which goes back to 1928 has given 
him invaluable experience in all phases 
of operation.” 

Details of the operation of Douglas 
equipment, personnel and other respon- 
sibilities will fall upon Duncan who 
has “wide knowledge and experience 
and is typical of the capable type of 
young executive growing up within 
the air transportation industry.” 


Wynne Resigns WAE Post 

John S. Wynne has resigned as 
Washington attorney for Western Air 
Express, Inc. He is counsel for Con- 
tinental Airlines, Mid-Continent Air- 
lines, Wilmington-Catalina Airlines, 
Air-Cooled Motors Corp., Airline Feeder 
System, Mayflower Airlines, Marine 
Airways of Juneau, Alaska, Erie Island 
Airways and other aviation companies. 





14 NEW STEWARDESSES 
United Graduates Girls Supervised }y 
Florence Pond 

months 14 young 
training at th 


In recent 
have completed 


ardess school of United Air Lin M 
nicipal Airport, Chicago, and 
gone “‘on line.” Most of ther 


been graduated in classes fror 


to six at a time under the sup 
of Florence Pond The new girl 
home towns and present assi 


bases follow: 

Gwendolynne 
Canada; Marjorie 
Cal.;: Frances M. Armin 
Edith Nimtz, Wathena 
McNeill San Francisco f 
Stammer, Indianhoma, Okla 
signed to the west coast routs 
fred Thorpe, Chicago, to be based 
flying Chicago-Cheyenne; Mary 
flying Chicago-Newark; Norma 
gren, Logan, Utah, based at Salt 
City flying S.L.C.-Cheyenne-D 
Emma Fern Field. Kansas City. 
Chicago-Cheyenne; Margaret To 
Santa Rosa. Cal., based at Oa 
flying Oakland-San Diego di 
Edna Mattonen, Rock Springs 
based at Portland. flying Por 
S.L.C. division; Vera Vogel, M 
Ind., based at Chicago. flying Ch 
Cheyenne-Denver; and Anne P 
based at S.L.C., flying S.L.C.-Che 
Denver division. 

These girls replace veteran 
ardesses who resigned to be marr 
well as to take care of an anti 


business 


Godfrey Ke 
McIntosh, Re 
Iroqu 
Kan 
and 


increase. 
Airport Section Reorganized 

Maj. A. B. McMullen, 
CAA airport section, is directing 
organization of the regional 
be completed in 60 days. R 
will be increased from 
seven to conform with the seven ( 
headquarters. Fred ( 
McMullen, is in ¢ g 


chiet 


offices 


regional 
issistant to 


temporarily aiding in the gener 


fers. 


















Nation’s Airways 
at JACKSON 


The State Capitol of 
Mississippi 











At Jackson, Chicago and So 
Air Lines receives passengers 
Delta Air Lines, the trans 
ern route, and speeds them on 
way to the major cities of the 
sissippi Valley from Chi 
New Orleans. 






Mis 








Likewise, Chicago and So 
travelers make connectio 
Jackson for points east and 
over Delta Air Lines. 






We are proud to play our 
in serving a wide national 
work of air lines and we : 
ciate the cooperation of our 
necting carriers, 
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Allied Engine Firm 
To Assemble Monsoons 
Los Angeles, Apr. 1—Wiéith public 
fering of 50,000 shares of $1 par 
stock of Allied Aviation Corp., 
at par, the company initiated a 
ial sales program and sought nec- 
patterns, jigs and dies for the 
bly of 10 motors. The power- 
known as the Monsoon, is of in- 
nstruction rated at 100 hp. 2,285 
sea level. ATC No. 208 re- 
was granted the engine by the 





\ 1 Corp. was sold rights for the 
S. and its possessions for the motor 
addition has engineering data 
a six-cylinder in-line and in- 
verted engine of 150 to 160 kp. The 
Monsoon, ATC 208, has four inverted 
vlinders and is a duplicate of the 
French Regnier motor which has several 
records for Class C planes to 
cred The motor weighs 205 Ibs 
No royalties are involved, and the 
contract calls for all en- 
ring improvements or modifications 
nection with the Monsoon that 
developed by the parent com- 

ny for the next five years. 
Both engine and carburetor contracts 
d to be fully paid for and have 
assigned to Allied in their en- 


ny $s 





and directors of the new 
company are J. Lippman Cohn, pres.; 
John J. Sheridan, vice-president; J. El- 
; Haller, secy.-treas.; Robert Blair, 

es manager, and Walter B. Hawkins, 


Others 





Lear-Davis D. F. 








With the object of simplifying and 
reducing the pilots’ mental calculations 
necessary in radio navigational prob- 
lems in “instrument” and “over-the- 
top” flying, the Lear-Davis Gyromatic 
Direction Finder was built by Lear 
Developments, Ine., in collaboration 
with Ward D. Davis, chief, Instrument 
Flying Trainer Section, Civil Aero- 
nauties Section. The device may be 
used in connection with the Lear 
ARC-6 radio compass, attached to the 
remote robot loop indicator which 
points direction to the station being 
heard. (American Aviation, Nov. 
15, 1938). “The development of this 
instrument makes it possible for the 
pilot to fly an automatically computed 
heading to or from a radio station, to 
make good a pre-determined track over 
the ground irrespective of wind force 
or direction,” according to the Lear 
‘ompany. Used in this way the device 
serves as a combination airport orienta- 
‘or, direction finder, drift corrector 
and directional gyro. 














Barkley-Grow Planes for Canada 
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¥* 


Barkley-Grow has delivered the second 
metal twin-engined transports to Canadian airline operators. 





of several T8P-1 eight and 10-place all- 
The first (shown 


at left) will go into service of Yukon Southern Air Transport, Ltd., Edmonton, 
Alberta, which Grant McConachie recently organized by merging “Ginger” Coote 
Airways, Ltd.. United Air Transport, Ltd., and MeConachie Air Transport, Ltd. 
The route to be flown is from Vancouver, B. C., through Edmonton. and to the 
Arctic Circle covering the majority of principal mining communities in north- 


west territories. 


The above photo was taken at the Barkley-Grow factory at 


Detroit. The company recently was reorganized with strong financial backing. 





Brewster Buys Rights to 9 Consair 
Planes Including the Fleet Trainer 


Brewster Aeronautical Corp. on Apr. 
11 signed an agreement with Consoli- 
dated Aircraft Corp. whereby Brewster 
will acquire all design rights, design 
information, jigs and fixtures on nine 
types of Army and Navy training and 
observation planes manufactured up to 
this time by Consolidated. 

James Work, president of Brewster, 
said, “The agreement provides for simi- 
lar rights on the Fleet basic trainer 
and commercial airplane. These rights 
cover the manufacture and sale of the 
above mentioned planes in the United 


States and its possessions, both for 


military and commercial purposes.” 

Brewster is placed in a strong 
tion to compete in the training plane 
field under the Army and Navy pro- 
curement program with the acquisition 
of the rights. Up to the present, Brew- 
ster has concentrated on the design and 
development of fighters and light 
bombers, but with the signing of the 
agreement with Consolidated, the com- 
pany will be definitely in the train- 
ing plane field 

Signers of the agreement are R. H 
Fleet, president of Consolidated, and 
Mr. Work, Brewster head. 


posi- 





Two Lockheeds Delivered 

Delivery of two transports to Polish 
Air Lines and Aeroput Air Lines of 
Jugoslavia has been announced by Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp., Burbank, Cal. The 
Polish plane, a Lockheed 14 powered 
with Pratt & Whitney engines, is the 
first unit of a four-plane order placed 
in November. Officials said delivery 
of the additional three will be made 
in the next few weeks. The second 
plane, a 10-passenger Lockheed Elec- 
tra, was shipped to Belgrade headquar- 
ters of Aeroput for service on the Bel- 
grade-Vienna line. 


Cobusner Booklet 


Chandler-Evans Corp., Detroit, has 
distributed a booklet describing the 
non-icing carburetors used on the 


Wright Cyclone and Pratt & Whitney 
Twin Wasp engines. 


300 H.P. Lycoming 








Lycoming Division of Aviation 
Manufacturing Corp. announces the 
newest addition to its line of aircraft 
engines—the Lycoming R-680-E series 
engine. It is a nine-cylinder, 300-horse- 
power powerplant incorporating many 
advances in radial air-cooled engine de- 
sign. 


Vega’s Shimmy Damper 

Vega Airplane Co., Burbank, Cal., 
after completing a series of tests on a 
hydraulic system which operates the 
landing gear retracting mechanism and 
wing flaps, has announced an average 
time for retraction of the rear wheels of 
approximately six seconds; for the front 
wheel, three seconds. From a control 
platform on top of a frame in which a 
complete landing gear was suspended, 
engineers simulated over 1,000 take-offs 
and landings. A feature of the Vega 
landing gear is a “shimmy damper” 
which permits easy steering operation 
and is said to eliminate all shimmy ac- 
tion in the free-swivelling front wheel 


Franklin Appointment 

Felix Blum, who operates a Govern- 
ment approved engine repair station at 
Roosevelt Field under the name of F & 
G Engine Co., has been appointed dis- 
tributor and service agent for Franklin 
engines, manufactured by Air Cooled 
Motors Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. 





A Few Copies Remaining 


Gill Robb Wilson’s 


Aviation Poems 


Leaves From anOld Log 


The edition is limited and only 
a few remain. 

Each volume is numbered, 
autographed by the author, 
bound in limp black leather or 
grey suede, printed on high 
quality deckle-edge paper—a 
real collector’s treasure. 

$5.00 per volume 
(Boxed and Postpaid) 


American Aviation Associates 


Earle Bui ding Washington, D. C 
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United Aircraft 
Personnel Changes 


{nnounced 


Hamilton ird Propellers Div 
United Aircraft Corp. has 


Are 


Stand 


of announced 
that H. M. Ellis, f assistant sales 
manager of the division, has joined the 
staff of its afhliate, United Aircraft 


Service Corp., and will act as 


| its repre- 


sentative for tf sal ir p »pellers on 
the west coast Ellis is a graduate of 
Boeing School of Aeronautics and has 
been identified with the propellers di- 
vision for the last three and one-half 
years 

A. H. French, with United for the 
last four years, will continue in charge 
of propeller installation for the service 
corporation 

Announcement also was made of the 
appointment of Samuel P. Crago as 


of Hamilton 
He was with 
several years 
maintenance staff 


assistant sales manager 
Standard to succeed Ellis 
Pan American Airways for 
member of the 
and as a pilot. 
Other recent Hamilton Standard ap- 
pointments include that of Carl F. Baker 
as assistant chief engineer and John L. 
Brown, Jr., 


as a 


as assistant factory manager. 


Aeronca Sales Up 100% 

Carl I. Friedlander, president 
and general manager of Aeronautical 
Corporation of America, Cincinnati, an- 
nounced recently that sales of Acronca 
planes in January and February in- 
creased 100% the same period 
in "38. The increase in domestic as 
well foreign uniform, 
both divisions being doubled, he said 
Of the total volume 


30% 


vice 


over 


as orders was 
of sales this year, 


was in foreign business, he 


pointed out 


* NEXT STOP x 
LOS ANGELES 


And the favorite stopping 
place of air-minded trav- 
elers... The BILTMORE 
Hotel. The social center 
of the Southland... West- 
ern Americas’ largest, fin- 
est hotel. 


Here, you are never up 
in the air for service... 
but always aware the 
Biltmore is as modern as 





aviation. 
CENTRALLY LOCATED 
IN TRANSPORTATION CIRCLE 


+ 


RADIO COLLECT 
for Reservations 
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BOEING CANADIAN 
SALE UNDERWAY 


Company Reveals Net Loss of $554,- 
957.96; Announces Proposed 
Changes 


Annual report to stockholders of Boe- 
ing Airplane Co., for year ending Dec. 
31, 1938, reveals a net loss of $554,- 
957.96 for the period, (77¢ a share) 
and announces that the directors intend 
to simplify the corporate structure by 
transferring the property and business 
of Boeing Aircraft Co., to Boeing Air- 
plane Co., at present the parent. Dur- 
ing 1938, Stearman Aircraft Co. was 
made a division of Boeing Airplane. 
The report also states that negotiations 
are underway to sell the wholly owned 
subsidiary, Boeing Aircraft of Canada, 
Ltd., to Canadian interests. 

“The Air Ministry of the British 
government and the Ministry of Defense 
for the Canadian government have an- 
nounced a policy that future contracts 
for airplane manufacturers incident to 
the British and Canadian rearmament 
programs shall be placed only with 
companies controlled by British or Cana- 
dian nationals,” it is stated. ‘Hence, 
it appears desirable to dispose of this 
subsidiary to Canadian interests if a 
satisfactory sale can be effected. Steps 
toward that end have been taken.” 

Of the total loss figure for 1938, $488,- 
068.14 represents provision for a reserve 
against the Clipper project, it is said. 
“Due to unexpected expenses, costs of 
the flying boats and Stratoliners ex- 
ceeded original estimated costs. “In 
the case of the Clippers, costs at Dec. 
31 were in excess of proportionate sales 
prices and such excess costs were more 
than the company could reasonably 
expect to recover through future sales 
of this model airplane or design rights. 
The company accordingly has set up a 
reserve, by means of a charge to profit 
and loss, in amount of $488,068.14 to 
provide for this contingency. In addi- 
tion, a portion of the development costs 
of both . . have been segregated and 
are shown on the balance sheet as de- 
ferred assets.” These deferred costs 
will be spread over future sales on an 
equitable basis to be determined when 
it is learned the probable number of 
each type of plane and design rights 
which can be sold. “The Clipper, be- 
cause of its size and cost, naturally has 
a comparatively limited market,” Claire 
L, Egtvedt, president, writes. ‘‘Conse- 
quently, the sale of a sufficient quan- 
tity . . to amortize the development 
cost . . . presents a much more diffi- 
cult problem than do the Stratoliners.” 

Backlog on Mar. 1 was $14,894,918.47, 
comparing with $14,112,298.49 on Dec. 
31, 1937. During the year Stearman de- 
livered 55 planes, mostly Army trainers, 
with some trainers for the Philippine 
Army. Boeing Aircraft Co. payroll was 
at an all-time peak at Dec. 31, accord- 
ing to the report. 

“During the year 1938 a controversy 
developed which resulted in a termina- 
tion by Boeing of its contract with 
Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc., 
covering the manufacture and sale of 
six Stratoliners,”’ Egtvedt’s report reads. 
“A down payment of $397,500 was re- 
tained as security against possible dam- 
ages. At a later date TWA likewise 
contended that the contract was ter- 
minated and that it intended to claim 
damages. The companies are now ne- 
gotiating for a settlement of their dif- 
ferences, which settlement would in- 
volve a purchase by TWA of an unde- 
termined number of Stratoliners.” 

Deliveries of 39 flying fortresses under 
contract to the Army Air Corps will 
probably begin in May, and continue 
during the rest of the year, with last 
delivery scheduled for early 1940. 

Total assets on Dec. 31, 1938, were 
$11,024,132.17; total current assets were 
$7,895,832.48, with cash of $576,729.19. 
Current liabilities were $3,890,197.75. 
Of 800,000 $5 par shares authorized, 
there were issued and outstanding 720,- 
61014 shares and 448/8ths scrip; and 
remaining to be issued are 1,29114 
shares, for shares of United Aircraft & 
Transport Corp. upon presentation of 
the latter. 


Beech Aircraft Corp. 
Beech Aircraft Corp. in 1938 had a 
net loss of $33,023, with sales totaling 
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U. S. Conference of Mayors. 


Airports: Commercial, municipal, 


state, 
funds expended by states, municipalities, Federal govt., and 


$612.075,000 Civil Aviation Investment 


The Civil Aeronautics Authority, in compliance with a request by 
the House appropriations committee recently, submitted the following 
approximation of capital investment in civil aviation as of Jan. 1, 1939. It 
compares with the estimate of $584,000,000 made last summer by the 


government, etc. 
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Menasco SEC Amendment 

In amendment to its registration 
statement covering 100.000 common 
shares of $l-par, Menasco Manufactur- 
ing Co., states each share will be offered 
at the lower of the two prices at which 
the stock was last, prier to such sale, 
sold on the Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco Stock Exchanges, but at no time 
more than $5 per share. As of Mar. 20 
1939, $3.25 was the lowest price at which 
stock had been sold during 1939 upon 
those e -changes. Maximum commis- 
sion to be paid Sutro & Co., and G. 
Brashears & Co., principal underwriters, 
will be 70c a share. 


Fairchild Engine Stock Issue 
Fairchild Engine & Airplane Co. will 
issue 8,000 shares of convertible $6 pre- 
ferred stock, of which only 7,700 will be 
offered immediately, according to a 
registration statement filed with the 
SEC. Smith, Barney & Co., has been 
appointed to effect sale. Proceeds will 
be used to repay bank loans incurred 
by Ranger Engineering Corp., prior to 
Jan. 1; repayment of additional bank 
loans, purchase of machinery § and 

equipment, and for working capital. 


Solar Aircraft Corp. Files 


Solar Aircraft Corp. has filed applica- 
tion with the SEC to register 230.000 
shares of $l-par common on the Los 
Angeles Stock Exchange. Company's 
stock is not now registered. As of 


Feb. 4, 1939, of 300.000 shares author- 
ized, there were outstanding 225,446 
shares. Company has no funded debt. 


Stock sales since Jan. 1, 1938: Aug. 29, 
1938 to Jan. 10, 1939, 60.587 shares at 
$2 net, $121,174.00; Dec. 30, 1938, to 
Jan. 10, 1939, total of 12.760 shares at 
$2.75, $35,090.00. Dividends were paid 
July 1, 1938 (5c), Oct. 10, 1938 (5c), and 
Jan. 10, 1939 (5c). 


Brewster Aeronautical Corp. 


Statement for year ending Dec. 31, 
1938, reveals net income of Brewster 
Aeronautical Corp., was $233,878, or 66c 
a share on 350,000-announced common 
shares of $1 par, comparing with net 
earnings on the same amount of out- 
standing stock in the period Feb. 10 to 
Dec. 31, 1937, of $19,327 or 5!2c a share. 
Net sales in 1938 were $1,490,338 against 
$712,823 in the 1937 1l-month period. 
Net orders in 1938 were $2,206,406, as 
against $914,795. Backlog on Dec. 31, 
1938, was $2,081,751 as compared with 
$1,365,484 on Dec, 31, 1937. Backlog on 
Mar. 31, 1939, was at a new high of $2,- 
381,419. First delivery on the com- 
pany’s first production order from the 
Navy. for single seat fighters, will be 
made in May, and firm reveals that new 
military plane models are being de- 
veloped. Production of airplane parts 
for other manufacturers will be con- 
tinued. 


TWA Options 


According to data filed with the SEC, 
the following officers of Trancontinen- 
tal & Western Air, Inc., are expected 
to receive right to subscribe to options 
to purchase additional shares in 1939: 
Jack Frye, president, 290 shares at 
$5.85; Paul Richter, executive | vice- 
president, 205 shares at $5.85; F. G. 
Wilson, vice-president and treasurer, 
170 shares at $5.85; T. B. Wilson, chair- 

man of the board, 256 shares at $5.85. 





private individuals and corporations ...............ceeee0s $326,243,000 
Airways: (amount actually invested in the Federal airways, 
not including maintenance appropriations) ................ 24,408,000 
Manufacturers: (total imvestment) ..............ccceeeeecees 110,000,000 
Aircraft Operations: 
i ote aeaes ne aeineaene 120,000,000 
Private flying (nonscheduled): 
Certificated aircraft at $3,500 each $36,372,000 
Uncertificated aircraft at $1,000 each 1,117,000 
205 approved repair stations at $15,000 
DE, \Ghddee dtunehéeeeaubeme- een eues 3,075,000 
23 approved fiying schools at $20,000 
CE Sh bv eu nbn 6cbb anes s6cckheesveces 460, 
Other repair stations and schools 400,000 41,424,000 
Present estimated investment in aeronautics industry ........ 612,075,000 
On Jan, 14, 1939, there was no record 


or more of outstanding 

Several of the firm of 
Lehman Bros. owned beneficially 18,- 
273 shares, and Lehman Corp. owned 
an aggregate of 9,100 shares. 


owner of 10% 
common stock. 


United Aircraft Products, Inc. 


A _ registration statement covering 
113,421 shares of $1 par common stock 
has been filed by United Aircraft Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Dayton, O., with the Se- 
curities & Exchange Commission. On 
Mar. 7, firm's capital was authorized to 
be increased from 6,000 no par shares 
to 200,000 $l-par common shares, and 
each of the 4,052 shares was changed 
into 31 shares. Outstanding now are 
125,612 shares. 


Principal underwriter, Burr & Co., 
Inc., holds options from holders of 125.- 
612 shares of $1-par common to purchase 
minimum of 103.421 shares at $5 a share 
cash within 90 days from Feb. 25, 1939 
and another option from company to 
purchase 10,000 shares at $5 cash, this 
option dependent upon exercise of op- 
tion from shareholders. In addition, 
underwriter holds option up to June 
30, 1941, on 64,388 shares common to be 
purchased as follows: 1/3 at $5.50 a 
share, 1/3 at $7.00 a share. and 1/3 at 
$7.50 a share. No part of the 64,388 
shares will be offered the public under 
this registration. John J. Bergen & 
Co., Ltd., will receive about 40% of 
principal underwriter’s net profit. Burr 
& Co., Inc., may nominate 4 of the 7 
directors. Net profit of company in 1938 
was $71,340.25. with net sales of $565,- 
414.95. Dec. 31. 1938. balance sheet 
shows assets of $302,972.84, current as- 
sets of $145.928.17,. cash of $2.464.00, and 
current liabilities of $62,271.50 


Republic Aircraft Products Corp. 


Republic Aircraft Products Corp. has 
filed a registration statement with the 
SEC covering 300,000 shares of $1 par 
common, of which up to 89.000 will be 
offered the public first at $2.50, then at 
market. These 89,000 shares comprise 
14,000 purchased by Brown, Schlessman, 
Owen & Co., principal underwriters, 
for certain stockholders; 20,000 shares 
owned by underwriters; 55,000 author- 
ized but unissued shares to be bought 
from firm. Of the remaining shares 
registered, 66,000 are issued and out- 
standing; 10,000 are authorized but 
unissued subject to option to William 
F. Wise, president; 10,000 authorized 
shares are unissued but subject to op- 
tion to Ray B. Criddle, vice-president 
and treasurer; 105,000 authorized and 
unissued may be purchased by under- 
writer. Proceeds are to be used to 
purchased machinery, repay debts, and 
to add to working capital. The com- 
pany, located in Detroit, makes hard- 
ened and ground steel, bronze, and 
aluminum precision parts for railroad, 
aircraft, and automotive industries. 
Four firms are responsible for up to 
75% of company’s business: Curtiss 
Aeroplane Division, Curtiss Propeller 
Division, both of Curtiss-Wright Corp; 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Division of 
United Aircraft Corp., and Wright Aero- 
nautical Corp. On Feb. 28, 1939. a 60% 
stock dividend was declared and paid. 


As of Feb. 28, 1939, total assets were 
$146,395.07; current assets were $82,- 
257.00, with cash of $29,928.55. Current 
liabilities were $32,156.63. Authorized 
capital stock is 300,000 shares, $l-par 
common (95,000 reserved); issued, 100,- 
000 shares. In the 7 months ending 
Feb, 28, 1939, net income was $7,559.53. 


World-Wide 
Prestige 


AMERICAN AVIATION is mors 
and more regarded as th: 
authentic source of aviation 
news in the United States 


In a recent bulletin of the 
British Air Ministry cover- 
ing world-wide aviation 
news for a_ three-months 
period, AMERICAN AVIATION 
was quoted and referred to 
10 to 1 over any other U. § 
publication, newspaper and 
periodical. 


In fact AMERICAN AVIATION 
was quoted and referred to 
better than 3 to 1 over any 
other publication in the 
world as the source for avi- 
ation news. 


The round-the-world circula- 
tion of AMERICAN AVIATION 
is constantly increasing. As 
the international readership 
and prestige grows, adver- 
tisers will find it more and 
more essential to tell thei: 
messages in AMERICAN AV\VI- 
ATION to bring more sales for 
export. 


AMERICAN AVIATION has shown 
a consistent and substantial 
growth both in circulation 
and in advertising since th: 
date of its first issue. 
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Building Program 
Follows United’s 
Expansion Move 


United Aircraft Corp. has announced 
plans for additions and alterations to 
ts plants both in East Hartford and 
Bridgeport, Conn., following a decision 
to rearrange its manufacturing facilities, 
(AMERICAN AVIATION, Mar. 1). 

The Pratt & Whitney Div. will add a 
third floor to the present two-story 
building at East Hartford, with a floor 
area of approximately 14,250 sq. ft. A 
new engine test house, with four test 
chambers capable of testing engines up 
to 3,000 hp. will be erected to the rear 
ff the present factory. Two additional 
smaller buildings, providing 6,950 ad- 
ditional sq. ft. of space, will be used 
for experimental dynamometer testing 
f engines and a new procedure of car- 
buretor testing. 

Hamilton Standard Propellers Div., 
vhich will move into the plant being 

cated by Chance Vought Div. in East 
Hartford, will.add approximately 10,000 
so, ft. to the area of the plant. In ad- 
jition, a propeller test house with four 
test chambers will be built to the rear 
f factory. 

At the Bridgeport plant, which will 

use the combined Chance Vought and 
Sikorsky Aircraft divisions, the present 
will be enlarged by an addition 
{430 x 150 ft. There also will be con- 
structed an addition to the present en- 

ering building at Bridgeport, in- 
reasing the floor area approximately 
{,000 sq. ft. The entire program is 
scheduled to be completed by July 1. 











Barkley-Grow Directors 

In addition to officers and directors 
f Barkley-Grow Aircraft Corp., De- 
troit, published in AMERICAN AVIA- 
TION, Mar. 15, R. R. Stoetzer and G. 
M. Coulter are directors. Through 
corganization, control of the corpora- 
n recently went to General American 
Transportation Corp. of Chicago. Other 
ficers and directors are George C. 
Moseley, president and director; Ray- 
mond Pierce, vice-president and direc- 
tor; T. C. Hayes, secretary-treasurer, 
ind R. B. Nessler, director. 


Enters Aviation Field 
With the sale of 14 gear boxes to 
be used with retracting mechanism of 
landing gear and mechanism for flaps on 
the Bell, model 8 aircraft, Thomas Gass- 
ner Co., Inc., Philadelphia, announced 
entry into the aviation parts business. 
The Gassmer Co. has been in the ma- 
chining and metal-forming business in 

Philadelphia for over 100 years. 
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Clarence Chamberlin in Sub-Contract 
Business, Building New Light Airplane 


Bendix, N. J., Apr. 1—Clarence D. 
Chamberlin, trans-Atlantic flyer who in 
recent years has built up a substantial 
barnstorming business, is launching two 
new enterprises at Bendix Airport here. 

He is preparing to enter the sub-con- 
tract manufacturing business and has 
several “old timers” in engineering, 
production and business lined up as 
associates. 

He is also developing a small light 
airplane which he said is designed along 
the lines of the recently announced 
“built-in safety” specifications suggested 
by the Civil Aeronautics Authority. The 


plane company is a separate enterprise. 
Chamberlin said he hopes to have the 
first ship flying in May and deliveries 
in the summer. 

The ship will be low wing optional 
open or closed, all metal structure. One 
model will be a two-seater with 50 to 
65 hp. and another a three seater with 
75 hp. The former is to have a top 
speed of about 120 mph. and land about 
the same as the conventional light ships 
with stall and spin proof features. It 
has a span of 34 ft., is cantilever con- 
struction throughout with a gross weight 
of 1200 pounds and will sell in the light 
ship price class. 





Maxson Orders ‘Two 
Experimental Planes 


An order from W. L. Maxson Corp. 
for two experimental radio-controlled 
planes to Brewster Aeronautical Corp. 
has been announced by James Work, 
Brewster president. Brewster will de- 
sign and manufacture the planes, using 
the radio-controlled device invented by 
Maxson. 

Unlike the radio beacon, which gives 
the pilot a visual or sound indication 
of whether or not he is on his course, 
the Maxson control, which takes over 
controls on the plane the same as a 
pilot would, is operated from the ground 
and transmitted to the plane by radio. 
The radio-controlled device enables the 
use of planes costing a fraction of those 
now utilized to tow targets and, if suc- 
cessful, is expected to require mass 
production of radio-controlled plane 
targets for target practice by various 
branches of national defense. 

Brewster, on Feb. 6, entered into an 
exclusive licensing agreement with the 
Maxson Corp. and likewise agreed to 
construct radio-controlled targets for 
the latter corporation. Under the license 
agreement Brewster has the right to any 
and all Maxson’s U. S. patents, present 
and future, to use such inventions in the 
manufacture, test and sale of radio-con- 
trolled planes and radio-controlled plane 
targets. 


United Aircraft Corp. 

United Aircraft Corp. has reported 
that Donald L. Brown. president. re- 
ceived $57,490 in 1938; George J. Mead, 
vice-president, received $36,850 and Eu- 
gene E. Wilson, vice-president, $33,120, 
as aggregate amount of remuneration 
received by them in all capacities from 
corporation and subsidiaries. Mr. Brown 
was the holder of 7,800 shares of the 
corporation’s stock; Mr. Mead held 21,- 
200 and Frederick B. Renschler, 17,650. 





February Airline Statistics 


(CAA Figures) 


% of 
increase 


December January February February 1939 
1938 1939 1939 


Companies operating .... 18 
Companies reporting 18 
89,921 


Passengers carried 
761,090 
451,045,139 


Express (lbs.) 

Express Pound Miles 
Miles Flown (Rev.) 5,665,063 
Passenger Miles Flown 

({Rev.) 37,366,805 
Available 

Miles 77,060,884 
Revenue 


Factor 48.49 





34,471,795 
73,725.933 


564,92 
349,218,080 
5,031,767 
31,064,140 
68.068,526 


45.64 


26,136,002 
59,282,991 


46.76 44.09 
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Dorrler With Kellett 

Phil Dorrler, formerly of Seversky 
Aircraft Corp., has become associated 
with the aircraft parts and subcontracts 
division of Kellett Autogiro Corp., 
Philadelphia, the Kellett company has 
announced. He will act as traveling 
sales representative. During four years 
with Seversky, Dorrler was in charge 
of inspection on the P-35 model and 
His home is in Moores- 
town, N. J. In his position with Kel- 
lett, he will contact manufacturers in 
ill states east of the Mississippi River. 


export orders. 


Douglas Salaries Reported 
Total remuneration of three persons by 
Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc., in the com- 
pany’s fiscal year, 1938, totaled $312,- 


company with the Securities & Exchange 
Commission. Donald W. Douglas, 
president, chairman of the board and 
director, received $50,060 in salary and 
director's fees. V. E. Bertrandias, vice 
president and sales representative, re- 
ceived a total of $129,865.88, includ- 
ing sales bonuses. G. W. Stratton, sales 
representative received $132,316.34. 

Norman Ebin, foreign representative 
of Lockheed Aircraft Corp., in 1938 re- 
ceived aggregate remuneration of $242,- 
726.45. Ebin is paid $1,000 monthly, 
which includes expenses, and 10% of 
the standard sales price of all of the 
company’s products sold in foreign 
areas, except in a few geographical 
regions. 


Warner Aircraft Corp. 

Warner Aircraft Corp’s report for 
year ended Dec, 31, 1938 shows net 
profit of $8,407, equal to 2c a share on 
499.952 shares of capital stock This 
compares with net loss of $11,323 in 
year previous. W. O. Warner, president, 
said sales volume decreased approxi- 
mately 28% from °37 but the company 
continued to supply as great a per- 
centage of requirements in its fleld 
as before. Undergoing factory tests is 
a new engine of greater hp., he said. 


~“ “ ‘ 
VEGA ORDERS 

13 UNITWINS 
Filed With SEC Shows 

Lockheed Stands Development 

Expenses of New Menasco 
Tandem Units 

Vega Airplane Co., Lockheed sub- 
sidiary, has ordered 13 Unitwin units 
from Menasco Manufacturing Co., each 
unit having two Menasco engines in 
tandem. Vega’s new Starliner is the 
first craft to be powered by the Men- 
asco development, which was financed 
with Lockheed aid According to a 
letter dated Jan. 5, 1938, on file with 
the Securities & Exchange Commission, 
Unitwin prices range from $8,400 for 
one unit (including gearing) to $7,480 
each for from 3 to 12; $6,956 each for 
from 12 to 15; $6,548 per unit for 25 
or more. The contract is voided should 
either the Vega airplane or the Unitwin 
tail to receive an approved type certifi- 
cate. 

Vega paid all material costs, those of 
direct shop and engineering labor, and 
the operating overhead during the ex- 
perimentation, development, construction 
and testing of the first unit, according to 
the SEC document. 

Also in the agrcement is the statement 
that Vega will purchase all its require- 
ments in the Unitwin powerplant for 3 
years from contract date, permitting 
Menasco time to develop and furnish 
units of larger or smaller powers when 
so requested by Vega. Menasco grants 
right to Vega to purchase the first 50 
Unitwins and Vega grants non-exclusive 
license (but not right to sub-license) to 
Menasco to manufacture in the U. S. 
and possessions plants incorporating the 
Unitwin principle, Menasco to pay a 
royalty of 5% of the list price of the 
basic power plant on all units sold. For 
Vega planes sold with other than Men- 
asco engines, Menasco will receive 5% 
of the list price of the Unitwin, this 
provision to be in effect for 3 years. 
Also a part of the agreement is the 
pledge by Menasco to have an ATC 
for its unit not later than Apr. 15, 1939, 
‘unless prevented by causes beyond its 
control.” Prior to June 1, 1939, Men- 
asco will submit a standard C65-4 or 
C65-5 to the Air Corps for a type test. 


Agreement 


Representative at Noroton 
Jacob H. Barker, formerly with 
Western Electric in Sydney, Australia, 
now represents Fairchild Aerial Camera 
Corp., Ranger Engineering Corp. and 
Taylorcraft Aviation Corp. with head- 
quarters at Noroton, Conn. 


RCA Instructions 
A 26-page booklet of instructions for 
aircraft transmitter model AVT-7B1; 
MI-5896A has been distributed by RCA 
Manufacturing Co. Inc., Camden, N. J. 
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Aero Patents 

















144,122: Design for an Oceanplane. 
Issued to James V. Martin, Hempstead, 
N. Y. Term of patent, 14 years. 

2,152,635: Aircraft Speed Indicator. 
Issued to Carl J. Crane, Fairfield, and 
Francis G. Nesbitt, Dayton, O. 

2,152,675: Engine Starting Mechan- 
ism. Issued to Charles Raymond 
Waseige, Rueil, France, assignor to 
Societe Air Equipment Billancourt, 
Seine, France. 

2,152,710: Mechanism for Absorbing 
Torsional Oscillations of Shafts. Is- 
sued to Karl Schwaiger, Gaggenau- 
Baden, Germany, assignor to Daimler- 


Benz Aktiengesellschaft, Stuttgart- 
Unterturkheim, Germany. 
2,152,805: Air Propeller. Issued to 


Ludwig Hoffmann, Berlin-Hermsdortf, 
Germany, assignor to Gustav Schwarz 
Kommanditgesellschaft, Berlin. 

2,152,835: Aircraft. Issued to Harold 
Bolas, Providence, R, I. 

2,152,861: Blade Construction for Air- 
craft Sustaining Rotors. Issued to 
James Allan Jamieson Bennett, Genista, 
Newton Mearns, Scotland, assignor, by 
mesne assignments, to Autogiro Com- 
pany of America. 

2,152,974: Aerodynamic Flap for 
Slotted Wings for Aircraft. Issued to 
Henri Riviere, Paris, France, assignor 
to Compagnie des Avions Hanriot, 


Paris. 

2,152,981: Airplane Wing with Vari- 
able Angles of Incidence. Issued to 
Uther H. Taylor, Mangum, Okla. 

2,153,099: Elastic Wing Assemblage. 
Issued to Leon Saives, Billancourt, 
France, assignor to Louis Renault, Bil- 
lancourt, France. 

2,153,264: Synchronization Indicator 
for Internal Combustion Engines. Is- 
sued to Charles I. McNeil, Bloomfield, 
N, J., assignor to Eclipse Aviation Corp., 
East Orange, N. J. 

2,153,266: Retractable Hydrostabilizer 
for Airplanes. Issued to Robert J. Min- 
shall and Edward C. Wells, Seattle, 
Wash., assignors to Boeing Aircraft Co.., 
Seattle. 

2,151,687: Rotative Winged Aircraft. 
Issued to Harris S. Campbell, Willow 
Grove, Pa., assignor, by mesne assign- 
ments, to Autogiro Company of Amer- 


ica. 
2,151,815: Parachute Opening Means. 
aye to Giuseppe Tomasetta, Bronx, 
2,152,029: Airplane Wing Construc- 
a | Issued to Robert W. Cone, Deal, 


2,152,053: Aircraft Construction. Is- 
sued to Tazewell H. Jenkins, Chicago, 


Ml. 
2,152,144: Aircraft. Issued to Giuseppe 
Minelli, Dawson, N. M. 

2,152,325: Altitude Determining Sys- 
tem for Aircraft. Issued to Ellison S. 
Purington, Gloucester, Mass., assignor 
to John Hays Hammond, Jr. 

2,152,539: Retractable Undercarriage 
for Aircraft. Issued to George Herbert 
Dowty, Cheltenham, England. 

2,152,587: Controlled Variable Pitch 
Propeller. Issued to Blaine B. Gemeny, 
Washington, D. C., assignor of one- 
= to Earle D. Crammond, Washing- 
on 


Danes to Build Fokkers 
A group of Fokker Gls, powered with 
Bristol Mercury engines, soon will be 
under construction in the Denmark state 
factory, according to recent news. The 
building has been purchased from Fok- 
ker interests by the Danes. 
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Left to right: 


John C. (Jack) Kelley, Jr., vice president in charge of sales; 


Max B. Harlow, vice president and general manager; and J. B. Alexander, presi- 


dent, of the Harlow Aircraft Co. Alhambra. Cal. 


owner plane was announced recently. 


The all-metal Harlow private- 





30 Additional 1000-hp. 
Wasps Ordered by UAL 


An order for 30 additional “C” type 
twin-row, 1,000-hp. Wasp engines has 
been placed by United Air Lines with 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Corp., ac- 
cording to announcement made by 
W. A. Patterson, UAL president, who 
added that deliveries are now in pro- 
The order will increase UAL’s 


gress. 
“C” type engines to a total of 60. They 
are being used to replace the less- 
powerful “B” motors. The new en- 


gines, which produce top speed of 226 
mph. and cruising speed of more than 
180 mph., will climb a plane to 23,- 
000 ft. With one motor, the fully 
loaded ship can climb to 11,000 ft. 
Purchase of the engines follows recent 
installation of new type feathering 
propellers on all Mainliners. 


Bendix Aviation Corp. 

Net consolidated income of $156,- 
047.81 after taxes of $1,092,207.63 and 
depreciation and amortization of $1,094,- 
452.22 is announced for year ending 
Dec. 31, 1938, by Bendix Aviation 
Corp. The decline in volume of auto- 
motive production * ‘more than accounted 
for decline in total sales” from $40,- 
594,629 in 1937 to $30,893,546 in 
1938. Total sales of aviation divisions 
and subsidiaries, including Bendix Radio 


Corp., increased about 40%. Net profits 
for last half of 1938 were adversely 
affected by change in method of valuing 
inventories. 


Balance sheet for Dec. 31, 1938, shows 
total assets of $33,790.479.51; total cur- 
rent assets of $17,360.254.95, with cash 
of $4,279,390.82. Total current liabili- 
ties were $2,759,401.92. Authorized capi- 
tal is 3,000,000 shares of $5 each; out- 
standing are 2,097,663 shares capitalized 
at $10,488,135.00. 

From 1932 through 1937, total num- 
ber of employes increased from 3514 to 
10,116. During 1938 the average num- 
ber was 7,752, a reduction of about 

due pas an Rha to decline in the 


automotive business. 

The Julien P. Friez & Sons Division, 
developing several new products in ad- 
dition to its basic weather instrument 
business, will have a new plant in Bal- 
timore as soon as plans are completed. 
Divisions consolidated in the report 
are Bendix Products Division, Eclipse 
Machine Division, Zenith Carburetor 
Division, Eclipse Aviation Division, 
Marine Division, Export Division. Sub- 
sidiaries consolidated are Bendix Avia- 
tion, Ltd.; Bendix-Eclipse of Canada, 
Ltd.; Bendix Radio Corp.; Charles Cory 
Corp., Hydraulic Brake Co.; Marshall 
Asbestos Corp.; Metropolitan Marine 
Service Co., Inc.; Peco Manufacturing 
Corp.; Pioneer Instrument Co., Inc.; 
Scintilla Magneto Co., Inc. Non-con- 
solidated domestic affiliated companies 
are: Bendix-Westinghouse Automotive 
Air Brake Co., Lubrication Corp. and 


Jaeger Watch Co., Inc. 


Seversky Aircraft Corp. 

Loss of $553, 819.04 for year end- 
ing Dec. 31, 1938, is revealed by Sever- 
sky Aircraft Corp., which announces it 
has no orders except for spare parts. 
The loss was “incurred in large part in 
the execution of a contract with the 
Army Air Corps, work under the sup- 
plemental order for the XP-41, and also 
as a result of the necessity during the 
latter part of the year of maintaining 
plant operation, a nucleus organization 
and carrying on sales promotion ac- 
tivities.” Just completed is a 77-plane 
order for the Army. Two pursuit ships 
were entered in the Wright Field com- 
petition for which bids were opened in 
January. Demand notes payable are 
listed at $2,344,694.44. Since Jan. 1, 
1939, an additional $247,630 has been 
borrowed. 

“The company has no assurance that 
it will receive any further such = 
vances. As the cash resources. . 
low, it will shortly be in need of 4 
ditional working capital. The board 
of directors is recommending to the 
stockholders for their approval an 
amendment to the certificate of incor- 
poration . . . authorizing 100,000 shares 
of convertible first preferred stock with- 
out par value and 200,000 shares of con- 
vertible second preferred stock of $1 
par value. The holders of the $700,000 
of convertible demand notes . . have 
agreed that if the certificate of incor- 
poration . . ils amended . . and if 
the balance of outstanding notes . . 
are converted into second preferred 
stock, they will convert their notes 
into common stock . . in accordance 
with terms of such notes, and the 
holder (Paul Moore) of the balance of 
the outstanding demand notes. . in 
amount of $1,822,324.44 has agreed that 
he will exchange his notes for 200,000 
Shares of convertible second preferred 
6tock.” 

Total assets on Dec. 31, 1938, were 
$2,459,512.97, with total current assets 
of $620,980.22, and cash of $37,367.47. 
Total liabilities were $2,404,214.94, in 
cluding notes payable of $2,344,694.44. 
Of 2,000,000 authorized $1-par shares, 
there were outstanding 580,000. Cap- 
ital surplus was $1,326,815.76, and 
earned surplus (deficit) was $1,851,- 
517.73. Sales in 1938 were $3,618,- 
201.11. Alexander P. deSeversky, presi- 
dent, received aggregate remuneration of 
$24,791.63. W. Wallace Kellett, di- 
rector and vice president, is receiving 
$18,000 per year. 












Contracts 








—_—| 
Contracts were awarded by the B 
reau of Supplies and Accounts, Nay, 
Dept., under date of Mar. 29, 


lows: 


Douglas Aircraft Co. Inc., El Segundy 
Div., E Segundo, Cal., airplanes ang 
parts, $1,516,357. 

Douglas Aircraft Co. Inc., 
Monica, Cal., spare parts for airy 
$18,558. 

Contract awards from Mar. 2 
25, announced Apr. 1 by the Depar 
ment of Labor, follow: 


Grumman Aircraft Eng. Corp., Beth. 
page, L. I., N. Y. (Treasury), airplanes 
$204,000. 


Sperry Gyroscope Co. Inc., Brooklyn 
N. Y. (Navy, Supplies & Accounts 
aircraft pilots, $119,070 (estimat 

Air Cruisers Inc., Clifton, N. J Var 


Air a oxygen cylinder assen bly 
$41,790 
The following contracts, aw 


during the week ended Apr. 1, were 
announced Apr. 8 by the Department 
of Labor. 


Triumph Explosives Inc., Elkton, Md 


War, Air Corps; starter cartridges. $20. 
000. 

The International Nickel Co. Ine, 
New York City; War. Air Corps; copper. 
nickel alloy sheet, $21,288.53. 

Revere Copper and Brass Inc., De- 


troit, Mich.; War, Air Corps; brass 
bronze, aluminum; $12,353.02, 

Radio Receptor Co. Inc., New York 
City, Civil Aeronautics Authority; radio 
electrical equipment; $85,965. 

Bendix Radio Corp., Baltimore. Md 
Civil Aeronautics Authority radio 
equipment, $206,907. 

North American Aviation Inc., Ingle- 
wood, Cal.; War, Air Corps; airplane 
$2.346,127.87. 

Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp 
Bethpage, L. I., N. Y.; Navy. Supplies & 
Accounts; airplane parts, $21,726.17 

Sperry Gyroscope Co. Inc., Brooklyn 
N. Y.; Navy, Supplies & Accounts 
matic pilots, $44,800. 


auto- 
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FRANK AMBROSE, INC. 
Dealers and Exporters 
Airplanes, Engines, Part Supplies 

Office: Whitestone, New York. 
Mee Roosevelt Field, Mineola 





CHARLES A. ZWENG 
Consultant and Instructor i 
Celestial Air Navigatior 
“Fly With Safety Above thé 
Overcast” 

PAN AMERICAN NAVIGATION 
SERVICE 





Grand Central Air Term 
Glendale, Calif. 


Wanted original poems, songs. for 
immediate consideration. Send 
poems to Columbia Music Pub- 
lishers Ltd., Dept. W-38, Toront 
Can. 
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Stock Holdings 
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the By F llowing is supplemental summary 
s, Nav ysactions and holdings of officers, 
as f rs and principal stockholders of 
( nies with equity securities reg- 

Segundo & jst filed with the SEC Feb. 11 to 
nes and HB 5 | 'nless otherwise indicated transac- 
Santa tions were made in January and hold- 
irplanes ngs are as of the end of that month: 
1xasco) «Mfg. Co, common—Cyril 

‘et, director. (Nov. 1938) in- 


i 7,500 to 12.600. Robert E. Gross, 














(Nov. 1938) increased 7.500 t» 
Aeronautical Co.—Ear! D. Prud- 
fficer and director. holds 5,729 

c n A and received that amount 
prooklyn fr ts. T. Claude Ryan. officer and 
counts) dire holds 50.629 common A and 
sted } acqui ed that amount of rights and 
J. (War sold § 000, leaving 42.629. E. A, Smith, 
ssembly ic ind director, holds 1600 common 

received that amount of rights. 

awarded d= Aircraft Corp.—William B. 

1 a Mayo director, acquired 518 common in 

>» Were Apr 136. through exercise of rights, 
partmen hold 3,109. 

Western Air Express common—Charilie 
on. Md es. officer and director, increasei 
es. $20 687 through managers purchase 

Ps Thos. Wolfe. officer and director 
‘o. Inc d 450 to 3,000 through managers 
copper se plan. 
wing is a tabulation of equity 
‘_o holdings filed by persons becoming ofh- 
iis cers, directors or principal stockholders 
‘w York f issuers having any securities reg- 
y; radio, & istered. Month covered by report is 
re. Md indicated in each case: 
radio Curtiss-Wright Corp.—E,. S. Cramer. 
officer none in July. 1935. 
., Ingle- TWA common—Sidney Maestre. di- 
irplanes rector. 100 in Jan. 1939. 

United Air Lines—N. B. Haley. officer. 
ig Corp. none 1 Feb. 1939. a 
pplies & Goodyear Zeppelin Corp., Akron, O., 
26.17 observation balloon cars, envelopes and 
rooklyn accessories, $83,179. 
iS; auto- Following is official summary cf 

transactions and holdings of officers, 
lirectors and principal stockholders of 
mpanies with equity securities regis- 
————= @ tered, filed with the SEC Mar. 1 to 10. 
S Unless otherwise indicated transactions 


were made in February and holdings are 
p $1.00— Bos of the end of that month: 
American Airlines Inc.—Ralph_ 5S. 
Damon. officer and director (Jan. 1939). 
and sold 100 common, holding 


bought 
400 and holds $5,000 415% convertible 
-- debentures. 


Bell Aircraft Corp.—Charles L. Beard 


officer. decreased common 100 to 600 

pplies and disposed of 700 rights. Lawrence 
D. Bell. officer and director. holds 32,510 

K. common and disposed of that amount 
Mineola, of rights. National Aviation Corp.. 
owner, increased common 


beneficial 
; » 21.470 through exercise of 
and holds 8.347 common war- 








Ansley W. Sawyer. director. 
holds, 2.200 common and disposed of 
G that amount of rights. Robert J 
ae Woods. director. holds 5.400 common 
or 1 and disposed of that amount of rights 
ion Bellanca Aircraft Corp. common— 
> the Andrew Bellanca, officer (Dec. 1938). in- 
P crease: 20 to 305. Ben Howe. director 
i 300 in Oct. 1936. and 100 in 

7. holding 400. 


» Corps. common—H. L. Bolton 
and director, acquired 100 in 
3 so decreased 90 in Feb. 1939 

10. 





Brewster Aeronautical—James Work. 
0 ind director, decreased capital 
300 to 110,304 and holds 10700 common 


Warrants; in trust holds 6,000 capital. 
Chicsgo and Southern Air Lines Inc. 

ngs. for —— Walker, officer and director 
Se gave ay all of 23,118 common vtc. 
Send 9 and ds 2.380 convertible preferred. 
b _Consclidated Aircraft Corp.—R. A. 
c Pub- B Stand: ory Officer, increased common 50 
‘oronto, JR 2 100 and holds 14 $3 convertible pre- 
Con\inental Motors Corp. common— 


nts Kalb, officer, decreased 200 to 
- —- _ Curtiss-Wright Corp.—W. Hinck'> 
Smit lirector, holds 500 common ani 
: i Class A. 500 to 1.506 
_Fasicrn Air Lines Inc. common- 
Will Barclay Harding director. holds 
800 directly; through Thornton Realty 
US Co. decreased 25 to 525. L. S. Rock?- 
fier director, increased 300 to 22.100 
Ex-( cll-O Corp. common—H. G. Bix- 
“y er and director, decreased 100 
0200 Phil Huber, officer and director 
Sceived 1.405 as compensation, holding 
£332. Ralph W. Simonds. director, ac- 
Wuirec 300. holding 300. 
Glenn L. Martin Co. common—J. T. 
Hartsou, officer and director (Jan. 1939). 
‘Nereased 1 to 1,496. M. G. Shook, offi- 












yr 


American 


cer and director, acquired 300, holding 
300. 


National Aviation Corp. common— 
Aviation Sec. Corp.. beneficial owner, 
distributed all of 61,602 as liquidated 


dividend. Chas. Hayden Foundation 
beneficial owner, received 55,577 from 
Aviation Sec. Corp. through distribu- 
tion and acquired additional 40, hold- 
ing 55.617. 

North American Aviation Inc. com- 
mon—Henry B. duPont. director. in- 
creased 500 to 3,500. Henry M. Hogan. 
director, acquired 100, holding 100 

Ryan Aeronautical Co. common A— 
Earl D. Prudden, officer and director, 
increased 25 to 5.754 through exercise 


of rights. T. Claude Ryan, officer and 
director, increased 4,702 to 55,331 
through exercise of rights. E. A. Smith 


officer and director, increased 400 to 
2.000 through exercise of rights. 

Seversky Aircraft Corp. common- 
Alex P. de Seversky. = and director 
decreased 4,000 to 43.7 

Transcontinental & Western Air com- 
mon—Leland Hayward, director, ac- 
quired 500, holding 500. 

United Air Lines common—Martin C. 
Ansorge, director, acquired 200, holding 
200 


United Aircraft Corp. common—Byron 
C. Foy. director, acquired 200. holding 


othcer and director 
of Bellanca Aircraft Corp., registered 
285 common with the SEC in July 1935. 

Following is a tabulation of cquity 
holdings filed by persons becoming off- 
cers, directors or principal stockholders 
of issuers having any securities reg- 
istered. Month covered is indicated in 
each case: 

Bellanca Aircraft Corp.—Ben 
director. none, Dec. 1938. 

Fairchild Aviation Corp.—Virginius E. 
Clark, officer and director, none, May 


Andrew Bellanca, 


Howe. 


Irving Air Chute Co. Inc.—Frank F. 
Russell, director, none, Feb. 1938. 

Menasco Mfg. Co. common—George 
Yates, director, 10, Feb. 1939. 

Transcontinental & Western Air— 
Leland Hayward, John B. Hertz. Ray- 
mond C. Kramer and John A. Ritchie, 
directors, reported none, Jan. 1939. 


Incorporations 


Indiana—Sportsmen Pilots Club of 
Evansville, Inc., R, F. D. 9, Evansville. 
To develop sportsman flying; no capital 
stock; James F. Conner, Jack Gottman, 
Alan Struthers. 

Delaware—Diraplane Corp. To deal 
in aircraft. Capital stock, $50,000. M. 
E. Cook, A. L. Raughley, J. M. Town- 
send, Dover. 

Indiana—Laird Aircraft Corp., La 
Porte Airport, La Porte; resident agent. 
John L. Donnellan, same address. To 
manufacture and sell airplanes, boats 
and accessories. Capital stock, 300 
shares Class A and 200 shares Class B 
common no par value. Ray Kuhl, John 
J. Donnellan, H. F. Garton, G. O. Lar- 
an. R. Paul Bowman, Volney Lay. H. B 
owe. 


STEARMAN PROSPECTS 


Plant May Build Additions If Large 
Orders Get Final Confirmation 

Wichita, Kan., Apr. 1—Plant space 
in the Stearman Aircraft Div. of 
Boeing Airplane Co. may be doubled 
as the result of approximately $550,- 
000 in orders for primary and advanced 
Army training ships from Brazil and 
the Philippine Islands, it was reported 
here. J. Earl Schaefer, v.p. of Boeing 
and general manager of Stearman, said 
special balconies will be built in the 
primary training plane assembly room, 
the welding department and the sheet 
metal division. 

The construction of balconies in well- 
lighted rooms with high ceilings is 
thought to be the best solution to the 
need for added space, Schaefer said. If 
final confirmation is given the two con- 
tracts, similar additions will be made 
in the wing, painting and final as- 
sembly departments. “Until actual pro- 
duction begins on the two large 
foreign orders, additional building is 
merely being considered,” the executive 
said. Approximately 500 employes in 
the plant now are working on parts 
for the Army's B-17 flying fortresses. 
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Chart Data Supplied by Wyckoff Associates, Inc., 
Comments by Philip P. Friedlander 

With the financial world in the grip 1939 and carrying the averages back 
of unhappy pessimism, a prophet to where they were in the middle of 
who would dare to predict that aviation last October, argument could well be 
securities were on the eve of a large advanced that aviation prices should 
move-up would find himself branded retreat considerably more to catch up 
as either a deluded s-nsationalist or with the general market 
an indolent dreamer too lazy to face A comprehensive study was made 
actualities Yet this statement is not, of the individual charts of the differ- 
in extreme, exaggerated. Despite ent aviation companies. This work 
the fact that general security prices are seemed to more sensitively interpret 
now in a whirling spiral of deflation, what lies ahead. While not all of the 
aviation stocks have acted rather well, stocks in this group appeared bullish, 
in comparison, and are exhibiting the the largest proportion of them seemed 
first signs that somewhere close by a to have worked out a base and to indi- 


firm foundation will be built for a later 
spectacular 


There is nothing at this moment in _ port the 30-31 area. There 
the chart of the averages that could — easily a backing and filling 
‘firm this belief. As a matter of fact ment. But if support continues 
during the week of Apr. 8, aviation pear the right place, a line 
stocks went into new low ground, be created to duplicate what 
around 30.50. Being a new low for has taken place in some stocks. 

NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 

Week Ended Apr. 1 Week Ended Apr. 

Net Net 
High Low Change Sales High Low Change 
Aviation Corp. .... 612 5 —1 24.900 6 434 54 
Bendix Aviation ..... 243, 1854, —31_ 40.100 213% 17'% 334 
Boeing Airplane ..... 2612 2054, —3%% 19.500 231, 20 ak 
Consolidated Aircraft 2312 195, —2%, 16900 21 19 13, 
Curtiss-Wright ...... 6 5 — 5, 58,100 554 434 Si, 
Curtiss-Wright A 24% 21% —21> 10.600 22% 198, —1% 
Douglas Aircraft ..... 6814 58 —6', 21,100 627, 58 —114 
Eastern Air Lines .... 16 1234 —134 15,500 15 12% —I1% 

Ex-Cell-O ..... esse 19% 1454 —334 5.700 17 15 —J 
Glenn L. Martin ..... 3634 32's —13_ 58,700 34% 3034 234 
Natl. Aviation Corp. 11 8, —1% 5.800 10 8 1's 

Pan American Airways 1314, 105; —1l 6.200 1234 11 —1 
Sperry Corp. ......... 42%, 37 —234 41,100 403, «36 2'% 
Thompson Products .. 24 20% —3!4 3300 22% 17% 415 
Re atsteeretine 9 715 —114 10.800 8 65, 11, 
United Aircraft ...... 3834 3334 —2% 42,000 3614 33! - % 
United Air Lines ..... 1112 912 —I15g 23,200 10% 8 154 

Wright Aeronautical . 105 4, —S5 96', 86 -9 
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NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 


Week Ended Apr. 


Week Ended Apr. 1 


Net 
High Low Change 
Aero Supply B ...... 41, 334 — % 
Air Associates ..... . Tio 634 —Il', 
Air Investors ...... 15, 145 — 4 
American Airlines 2234 1834 —3'2 
Aviation & Transp. .. 3 2's — 3 1 
Beech Aircraft ‘ 975 75 —13, 
Bell Aircraft = 26 21 3394 
Bellanca Aircraft 83, 615 —l', 
Breeze Corps. ......... 83,4 634 --1 
Brewster Aero ........ 93, 8 — 7 


Fairchild Aviation ... 13 101, 


Grumman Airc’ft _! 17% 154% —114 
Irving Air Chute ... 183, 1514 — i, 
Lockheed Aircraft .... 30'2 245, —3%4 3 
Penn. Central Airlines 712 534 —1% 
Roosevelt Field ...... 154 115 — %4 
Seversky Aircraft ..... + 23, —% 1 
Waco Aircraft ........ 6 5 — 5% 
Western Air Express .. 35% 25 —-% 
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cate a forward thrust for the future. 
The group averages should find sup- 
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LOCKHEED NO-DRAG WING SLOTS 
poe LEADERSHIP... 


UNPARALLELED 
PERFORMANCE 


without loss of Cruising Speed 


Lockheed 
for 
Leadership 





How Flying Control Is Maintained Below Normal Stalling Speed 


A -—High velocity air. B- Air slowing down. C-— Air speeded up by venturi 
action. D— Air emerging from (C) increases velocity of airstream (B) giving 
high velocity at (D). E-As result of Lockheed No-Drag Wing Slots, positive 
air velocity at (E) insures aileron (F) control at all speeds. 


The simplicity of Lockheed No-Drag 
Wing Slots is amazing...no movable 
parts... no interference with de-icer boots. 
This perfected design eliminates every 
handicap formerly associated with wing 
slot construction. 


Flight tests for government approval 
demonstrated the remarkable control of 
the airplane at low speeds and the absence 
of any undesirable stalling characteristics. 
This is unquestionably one of the greatest 


contributions of modern aviation to blind 
flying safety. 

Lockheed No-Drag Wing Slots art 
standard equipment on the Lockheed |4 
and the B-14 Bomber. This aerodynamic 
advancement is another examp ¢ 0 
Lockheed leadership. 


LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
BURBANK, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 
REPRESENTATIVES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 











